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Here we have: 


Continuous service in practically all exchanges, 
so that the telephone is available day and night. 


A telephone to one person in ten. 


3,000,000 miles of interurban or long-distance 
wires. 


Prompt connections, the speed of answer in 
principal cities averaging about 37% seconds. 


Lines provided to give immediate toll and 
long-distance service. 


quality, cost more in actual money than here. 


Best and Cheapest Service in the World 


Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had in Europe, 
even before the war, at any price. And exchange service in Europe, despite its inferior 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization is the most 
economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
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In Europe: 


Nine-tenths of the exchanges are closed at 
night, and in many cases, at mealtime. 


Not one person in a hundred has a telephone. 


Not one-eighth as many miles in proportion to 
population and territory. 


In the principal cities, it takes more than twice 
as long for the operator to answer. 


No such provision made. Telephone users are 
expected to await their turn. 
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HALFTONE 
ENGRAVINGS 


9 Cents Per Square Inch 


—— tee 


For Advertising Purposes For Illustrating Booklets 
For Newspapers For Psagazines 
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The halftone engravings that have appeared in 
the various issues of the Overland Monthly re- 
present subjects suitable for almost any purpose. 
Having been carefully used in printing, they are 


As Good As New 


Prints of these illustrations can be seen at the 


office. Over 10,000 cuts to select from. 
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Up from the South 


By Whittier Wellman 





Up from the south comes the sound of weird, wild music . . . 


Music of the hidden forests and unseen places, 

Of tropic coasts where the sands are hot and dry, 
Where vine-covered trees press to the edge of the blue. 
Softly at first, on the breath of the sea it is borne, 
Carrying faint fragrance of mysterious flowers, 


And alluring sweetness of forgotten days; 


Music of silent nights when the sea is dead, 
And the forest still. 

When God's great sky is a vast expanse of dark, 
With here and there a furtive light, 


Flickering . . . blown out, and back, 
By a breath. 











A corner of Paradise, Tahiti. 





























The lower plunge of the famous waterfall of Tautaua, Tahiti. 
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Along the beach at Hatchen, one of the most beautiful spots in the Paradise 
of the Pacific. 








Darius Ogden Mills 
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GUNS OF GALT 


An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 


HE MAN sat in his doorway 
smoking his long pipe, his day’s 
work over in the shipyard. He 

lives across the river from the 

gun factory, in the Street of the Lar- 
ches. In Galt there are fifteen thou- 
sand shipbuilders, and Jan 
Rantzau is one of the mul- 
titude. He is big and pow- 
erful, and his twenty-eight 
years of youth fit him ad- 
mirably to be one of the 
toilers. At night under the 
stars you might mistake 
him for a young giant in 
the narrow streets of Galt. 
He is as handsome as a 
youthful emperor. His hair 
is thick and blonde; his 
back is straight and supple; 





grappling hooks. Over and above the 
river and the ancient town the moon 
glimmered upon the quaint white 
houses. 

Through the street rang the laughter 
of a young girl, mirthful and pleasant. 

Jan opened his gate and 
went into the street. 

In the pavilion at the 
end of the road fantastic 
forms were dancing. Gay 
Carlmanian soldiers. in 
white linen were whirling 
through the mazurka with 
young girls. The Commis- 
saire and the Captain of 
the Fusiliers, arm in arm, 
like old cronies, passed Jan 
and strolled to join the 
dancing groups. 





his arms are fibres of steel 
from the driving of white- 
hot rivets into the Galt-built ships. 
Something of the grace and swing of 
the great vessels has gotten into his 
stride. 

In the twilight of that July night, 
golden fireflies whisked under the lar- 
ches. From the river came the steady 
throbbing of the engines of the mail 
packets, and the cries of rivermen 
manoeuvring the barges with their 


Mr. Clift. 


Strange figures entered 
the misty street. Girls 
garbed in bright colored stuffs, with 
masks to hide their pretty faces, 
skipped in and out among the trees on 
their way to the dance. The three lit- 
tie sisters of Marya Ballandyna ran af- 
ter her with impish glee, mimicking 
her. “Go home, Lela and Elsa, and 
Ula!” Marya sent them scampering 
homeward among the larches. A girl in 
a blue domino joined Marya. She 
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laughed at Jan, and, playfully seizing 
his arm, pulled him onward toward the 
pavilion. 

“O Jan, come along and dance!” she 
cried, her voice low and inviting. 

Jan laughed. 

“No, I cannot dance well,” he re- 
turned. 

“Foolish Jan! Every one in Galt is 
dancing to-night!” 

Her slim hand reached through her 
domino and entwined itself about his 
arm. He was swept along with the 
merry group. 

Twilight passed. The night became 
illuminated with myriad points of 
flame. Tallow candles were lighted in 
the little windows of the whitewashed 
mud houses that dotted the hills. Wo- 
men squatted in open doorways. Shop 
windows flamed with yellow brilliancy. 
A locksmith and a tinker passed 
through the cobbled streets with their 
flickering lanterns. They, too, were 
laughing: the magpie laughter of old 
men at the frivolity of youth. Now the 
lights of the Barracks glowed red. The 
odor of parched meadows came down 
the night winds from the heights, per- 
fuming the dusk. 

— suddenly exclaimed the 
girl. 

The music from the pavilion burst 
upon them. Love-lorn notes of a flute 
and deep gusts of a bassoon vied with 
the click! click! of sabots. 

“Who are you ?” said Jan to the girl. 
“Where are you taking me?” 

“Oh,” answered the figure in the 
domino, “I am not taking you to join 
the army!” 

An acacia branch swept her face, 
dislodging her mask. Quickly she re- 
placed it, but not before Jan had seen. 

It was the face of a young girl—pale, 
piquant, with a flood of golden hair, 
and eyes clear as April skies. 

Jan’s captor could not be more than 
eighteen. She was as slim and pretty 
as a peacock. Her headkerchief was 
biue and vermilion. The wind fluttered 
her domino, unfolding a tunic of em- 
broidered gold. Upon her shapely feet 
anklets tinkled as she danced along. 
Brass circlets shivered in her ears. 
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“Here we are, Jan!” 

They emerged from under the trees 
upon a broad turf. A white facade, 
riddled by ancient bombardment, dis- 
closed a great arch through which the 
white moonlight streamed, sufficing 
for light; and in the dim glow couples 
swung in the rhythm of the mazurka. 
The white-linen figures of fusiliers 
were slow-moving and ghostly. 

“Come, Jan, you must dance with me 
to-night. Soon you may be called to 
the wars!” 

Laughing, the girl tied her blue ker- 
chief across Jan’s eyes. Her soft arm 
tcuched his face. Not in all his life 
had he seen a face so exquisitely love- 
ly as the face the acacia branch had 


revealed to him. Something was 


awakening in his great frame, some- 
thing that set him atremble. He was 
seized with a mad desire to tear the 
mask from the girl—to take her in his 
arms, to vent the sudden yearning with- 
in him. 

With a crash the music struck up in 
the pavilion. 

A score of couples swarmed to the 
center of the floor. 

It was a strange and weird dance, 
there in the moonlight. The floor of 
the pavilion was as the floor of some 
cld castle. The windows were deep- 
set, arched. High above swung heavy 
old Cracow lamps, rusted and unlit. A 
hundred years before the place had 
been an arsenal. It had been shat- 
tered by gun fire in the rebellion of 
1813. Later the Mayor had had it re- 
fashioned into a pleasure pavilion for 
the toilers of Galt. 

Jan placed his arm around the dom- 
ino and joined the revelers. The 
breath of the young girl was fragrant 
upon his face. Together they whirled 
and reversed, Jan’s heart beating 
wildly, the girl all grace and abandon. 

Flute notes floated through the pa- 
vilion; the bassoon crooned and thun- 
dered; when the music ceased there 
was a sharp patter of applause. A 
shout went up as the gypsy musicians 
returned to their instruments, and once 
more throbbed through the melody, 
their bodies swaying atune. 
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Jan led the girl to an open window 
which overlooked the esplanade and 
the river. Here they were apart from 
the dancers. With cool breezes fan- 
ning their flushed cheeks they sat si- 
lent and listened. 

The musical ring of anklets, the mel- 
ody of sprightly laughter, the fairy lilt 
of the flute—rang in their ears. When 
the music stopped again they heard 
above the chatter the far-off rush of 
tke river, and the whistles of the mail 
packets putting down to Bazias. 

A man and a woman, masked and 
clad in flowing red and black, sat down 
near them. The man’s voice was heard 


they are going to mount guns in Gun- 
yo, and in Guor, and in Nisegrad. We 
live in peace, but the day of the great 
war is at hand. When the guns come 
to Galt, then we may expect war! ... 
It will rock the world!” ... 

“Nonsense, Felix!” answered the 
woman, adding in a warning tone: “Not 
so loud! There are soldiers all about 
us. Our lives are forfeit if they dis- 
cover us!” 

There was a silence, then the man 
replied: “It is only by mingling with 
the toilers that we can discover what 
men will be won to our creed. We 
must have a million men ready to rise 
against militarism before the great 
hour comes.” 

“A million,” echoed the woman, her 
voice despairing, yet hopeful. “A mil- 
lionmen...amillionmen!... ” 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet with 
a low cry of alarm. 

“Felix! Look! The fusiliers!” she 
cried, clutching her companion’s arm. 

She had been sitting facing the win- 
dow. Now she stood pointing out to- 
ward the turf. Her mask slipped from 
her face, revealing features of suffer- 
ing, chaste and pale as death. 

In the gay confusion among the 
dancers the woman’s cry had passed 
unnoticed. But Jan heard, and rising 
instantly behind her, he followed the 
direction of her gaze. 

Across the esplanade a band of fusi- 
liers were running. Their lanterns 
bobbed and whirled about. Now the 


jangle of sabres was distinctly heard. 

Through the lofty stone arch and up 
to the pavilion they charged, then sep- 
arated into four groups and vanished 
in the shadow of the building. 

“We are surrounded!” exclaimed the 
woman. “Felix, for God’s sake, flee 
for your life! They do not know me as 
they do you. You were a fool to come 
here to-night!” She quickly replaced 
the mask across her startled eyes. 

The revolutionist, realizing that he 
had fallen into a trap, turned swiftly 
and faced the door at the east end of 
the hall. 

There was a rush of feet outside; a 
group of fusiliers burst into the room. 
They came to a sudden halt, sabres 
drawn. Instantly the hall was hushed. 
The revelers gasped in dumb amaze- 
ment. 

The Captain of the Fusiliers lifted 
his lantern, in its light to scan the faces 
before him. 

“Every one in this hall is under ar- 
rest!” he cried. ‘We are looking for 
Felix Skarga. Skarga, if you are here, 
come forth!” 

There was no response. 

“Unmask!” commanded the Captain. 

The girl in the blue domino turned 
fearfully to Jan. She drew aside her 
mask. “Look!” she said. 

Jan looked, entranced. 

“Do you know me, Jan?” 

Jan peered into the clear depths of 
her terrified eyes. The direct beauty 
of her gaze bewildered him. 

“T am Jagiello Nur, and I live at the 
upper end of your street, in the house 
of Ujedski, the Jewess. She threat- 
ened to kill me if I came to the dance 
to-night. The Captain knows who I 
am! He will tell Ujedski! Oh, Jan, 
save me! do save me!” 

Jan glanced around the dim-lit room, 
seeking a way of escape. Behind him: 
his hands encountered an iron grille. 
He tried to open it outward, but it re- 
sisted him. But what was an iron 
grille to the giant of the shipyard? He 
seized the bars; they twisted outward. 
A flood of moonlight illumined the 
long hall. Shouts rose from the fusil- 
iers. Masquers and soldiers alike 
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started for Jan, believing that he was 
Felix Skarga who had suddenly found 
a way of escape. 

With a great sweep of his arms, Jan 
struck the crowd back. He lept through 
the open doorway, lifting Jagiello out 
onto a balcony. 

In that instant Felix Skarga darted 
quickly for the opening. With a sav- 
age cry a fusilier sprang, tiger-like, up- 
on the revolutionist. He would have 
dragged Skarga back had not Jan 
struck the soldier heavily, thrusting 
him away, and hurling the iron gate 
shut behind him. 

The pounding upon the grille and the 
maddened cries in the hall aroused 
the waiting fusiliers below. They scat- 
tered, fan-like, across the turf in an- 
ticipation of a running fight. There 
was not a moment to lose. Lifting lit- 
tle Jagiello like a doll in his arms, Jan 
lept over a balcony twenty feet to the 
greensward below. He ran low and 
swiftly across the perilous open space. 
Skarga separated from him and was 
lost in a hedge to his left. Forty paces 
away a stone wall suddenly confronted 
Jan. Beyond was the river. 

The pack was now close upon him. 
He could hear the soldiers panting as 
they ran. “Halt!” cried a raucous 
voice. “Halt! Halt!” There was a 
crack of a rifle. A bullet flattened 
against the wall with a whistling tang. 

Suddenly Jan stopped in his race and 
lifted Jagiello to his shoulders. High 
above, an acacia bloomed. The girl 
wrapped her arms around a _ stout 
branch, drew herself up, swung over 
the wall, and dropped to the grassy 
bank that skirted the river. 

“Tang! Tang!” sang the bullets 
close over Jan. 

He dug his fingers into the crevices 
of the masonry. Before he could se- 
cure a foothold two fusiliers leaped out 
of the shadow toward him. 

The butt of a rifle descended with 
terrific force upon his shoulder. With 
a cry, the big man clutched the rifle and 
wrung it from the fusilier’s grip. Then, 
swinging it once around, he swept both 
the soldiers from their feet. 

From the distance came shouts that 


rapidly grew louder. But when the 
pursuers came up, Jan had already 
leapt the wall. The soldiers found two 
of their number writhing on the ground 
and pointing over the wall. 


* * * * 


An hour later Jan and Jagiello 
emerged from the deserted cabin of 
a river packet that lay undulating upon 
the glinting river. Creeping cautiously 
along the bank down stream, they 
made their way into the Street of the 
Larches. 

“Now Ujedski will never know,” 
said Jagiello. A pause, then: “Poor 
Skarga! He believes we should have 
no soldiers, but he talks of war. ‘When 
the guns come to Galt, then we may 
expect war.’” 

“There will be no war,” said Jan. 

Suddenly a low rumble awoke in the 
street. From out of the night rolled a 
gun carriage. 

Men, calling low and_ earnestly, 
were guiding the lines of a score of 
horses that were dragging the cais- 
son and mount of a black 28-centime- 
ter gun. Upon the gun-trunnions 
squatted a figure with a long military 
cape, delivering sharp commands. 

“Quick, now, Edda, here’s the 
bridge!” The gun carriage rattled 
over the cobbles. “Look out for that 
gate ahead!” Jan and Jagiello with- 
drew into the deep shadows of the 
larches. “The moon’s shining! Thank 
God! We'll need the moon this night!” 

The gun carriage swerved into the 
white, even road that led up to the 
heights. 

Jagiello held tightly to Jan’s arm. 

“Jan, they are taking guns up to the 
fort. Can it be they are getting ready 
for ji 

Jan silenced her with a quick move- 
ment. 

More ghostly figures appeared in the 
street. A second gun carriage rolled 
across the bridge with low, rumbling 
thunder. 

The caisson cast a pale bluish 
shadow from the moon. 

It was the shadow of War. 

Presently the hoof beats died away, 
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and Jan and Jagiello passed in silence 
toward Ujedski’s house. 


CHapPTER II. 


The July night was drowsy and 
moonlit, and the streets were ghostly 
and winding, and above on the bal- 
conies were singing and the playing of 
guitars. The big man’s. calloused 
hand was upon the rounded arm of the 
girl, Her eyes glowed with the thrill 
ot his presence; her heart beat like 
the heart of a frightened bird. Pres- 
ently they mounted a flight of high 
stone steps. At the top they paused 
and looked back along the street to 
see if the soldiers were following. 

Galt lay asleep. 

The streets were deserted. It was 
now close to midnight. Only upon the 
balconies did some of the toilers yet 
linger, lured by the warmth and beauty 
of the night. They sang and laughed, 
and at times the click! click! of sabots 
was heard as young girls danced to the 
crooning guitar-strumming. 

Galt lies at the most northern point 
of Carlmania, where it drops like a 
mailed fist into the Baltic. Along the 
seacoast rise pleasant green hills. The 
river Ule here empties into the sea af- 
ter meandering like an iridescent rib- 
bon across level plains flush with rich 
harvests. Sun drenched fields are di- 
vided by the yellow river. South of 
the valleys, in the lovely province of 
Guor, the Emperor of Carlmania 
broods in his palace at Nagi-Aaros. 
The peasants know of their Emperor 
only as they know of the by-gone Ca- 
liphs of Bagdad. He is more a myth 
than a personality, yet the peasants 
pay him excessive military tributes; 
and while the toilers sweat and starve, 
Carlmania rocks under the tread of a 
million troops. The rumble of artil- 
lery carriages, the thunder of cavalry, 
and the tramp of infantry shake the 
nation. Since the rebellion of 1813 
the Emperors have reposed national 
existence in the sword. In that year 
Carlmania rose from the bloody, war- 
torn fields of Europe, a _ vital new 
Power, crushing forever the shackles 


that bound her, uniting the savage au- 
tocracy of the Russians with the indus- 
try of the Austrians, and the loyalty 
and love of liberty of the Poles. In- 
heriting the dominant war-like quali- 
ties of these peoples, Carlmania pro- 
mulgated militarism as a challenge to 
the surrounding Powers. Yet rich, yel- 
lowing fields of corn, and wheat and 
rye are Providence’s defiance to the 
Emperor. Through these fields wan- 
ders the Ule; and where it pays trib- 
ute to the Baltic are the mammoth 
cradles of the shipyards. 

Huge colliers, ocean liners and giant 
men-of-war are built here. The ship- 
builders live near the yards, beyond 
the stone buildings of the gun factory, 
with their black iron towers and lofty 
stacks. Where the toilers dwell, the 
streets are narrow and crooked, with 
old stone gates and crumbling white 
stairways. No kind hand nor sympa- 
thetic heart designed those ancient 
ways. While the more fortunate cit- 
ies of Carlmania enjoy wide boule- 
vards and a system of avenues radi- 
ating from white municipal buildings, 
the streets of Galt have remained 
where the feet of the workers centur- 
ies ago first outlined paths across the 
emerald fields leading from their mud 
houses to the altars of labor. 

Today the same houses stand, per- 
ishing with the years, their red roots 
baking under the summer sun. Once 
a year they glisten with new white- 
wash after the winter rains have 
passed. 

While the product of Galt is the 
most modern in the world—super- 
dreadnaughts and the terrific Truska 
guns—the ancient town has not kept 
pace with civilization. Where the 
great Marconi station crackles with 
life upon the heights, there are no 
telephones; where electric derricks 
pause in mid-air with delicate preci- 
sion, there are no tram lines; where 
electric blast-furnaces mould gigantic 
piates of steel, the toilers eat rye 
bread by candle light. 

For the most part the wives of the 
toilers are stolid, knowing only that 
labor is implacably required of their 
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men—labor from which death alone 
will give them rest. Jan Rantzau is 
one of these men. His father had 
been a builder before him, in the days 
of the first armored ships—of the “La 
Gloire” in France and the “Warrior” 
in England. His hands had helped in 
the making of the “Gogstad’”—terrific 
enough in that dim past. When Jan 
was a little lad, his father used to 
carry him down into the shipyard of a 
Sunday and show him the great mis- 
tresses of the seas. Like far-off, happy 
days, whose remembrance becomes 
sweeter as the years go by, Jan re- 
members them—and his father. Of 
his mother he knows little, except that 
his father always carried a string of 
red beads near his heart, and on Sun- 
days used to show them to Jan, and 
bid him kiss them in memory of she 
who had borne him. When the sol- 
diers burned their house after his 
father died with smallpox, the beads 
were consumed with the few other 
trinkets that this world’s toil had 
yielded. 

When the years passed and Jan took 
his father’s place in the shipyard, iron 
ships had given way to steel. The vil- 
lage priest, who had cared for Jan 
until he was able to earn his daily 
bread, had talked to him one day of 
the change in ships. 

“Little Jan,” he had said, as the two 
looked down upon the docks from the 
priest’s balcony, “iron ships have 
taken the place of wood, just as your 
father took the place of your grand- 
father in the works. Now steel ships 
have taken the place of iron, and you 
must take your father’s place in the 
shipyard. It is your life, Jan.” 

And so it became Jan’s life—the 
only life he knew. Sometimes there 
was a hungering in his heart to be 
something more than the toiler that 
his giant strength had fitted him to be, 
but his destiny seemed beyond him to 
alter. 

This adventurous night, with Jagi- 
ello beside him, he remembered the 
love that his father had borne for his 
mother, and his deep respect for all 
women. This instinct Jan had inher- 


ited, the protective instinct of men 
which caused him to look back through 
the street time and again for signs of 
pursuers. He well knew the unremit- 
ting vigilance of the military police. 

As he and Jagiello crossed the court 
leading to Ujedski’s house, sounds of 
jangling steel came to them, and pres- 
ently voices. 

Two fusiliers with lighted lanterns 
pressed into the court. Their sabres 
clashed; their voices arose in tense 
ejaculations. In the flickering glow of 
the lanterns their red tunics, white 
breeches and black hussar boots were 
defined sharply. 

Swiftly Jan helped Jagiello through 
a gate where they could conceal them- 
selves in the shadows of the masonry. 

The fusiliers drew nearer, their lan- 
terns bobbing. They were searching 
the street and the dark places. 

“Captain Pasek saw him come this 
way with the girl,” said one. 

“He’s not at his house,” returned 
the other. 

“Nor at the girl’s house.” 

“The fellow must be one of the 
Reds, to let Skarga out the way he 
Pr 

“Like as not . . one of the Reds . ” 

Suddenly a captain joined them. 
“Have you looked in at Ujedski’s 
house?” he asked. 

“They are not there,” replied the 
first fusilier. 

“Search along those walls,” com- 
manded the captain. “I’ll have another 
look in at the girl’s house. I know 
her: Jagiello, who lives with the old 
Jewess.” 

They crossed the court; the ring of 
their sabres became fainter and 
fainter. 

Jagiello touched Jan’s arm. “That 
was Captain Pasek,” she whispered. 

“You know Captain Pasek?” 

“Yes.” 

“He said he would have another 
look in at your house. He said he 
knew you.” Jan was puzzled. 

“T have seen the captain go through 
the street with the military police,” an- 
swered Jagiello. ‘One day he smiled 
at me. That is why he says he knows 
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me.” She spoke quickly, with an effort 
to end the discussion of her acquaint- 
ance with the Captain of the Fusiliers, 
a man supreme in the law of the town. 
“T must hurry to Ujedski,” she con- 
cluded. 

“You will never let Pasek know ?” 

“Never, Jan!” 

They crept out of the shadow and 
furtively crossed the cobbled court- 
yard. 

Ujedski’s house was of mud, 
thatched and occupied an obscure knoll 
in the lowliest part of Galt. In the 
rear some geese, disturbed by the 
voices, quacked restlessly in their 
yard. 

Jagiello tiptoed around to the side 
of the hut and opened the small win- 
dow. She listened. She heard voices 
within, low-pitched in tone. In a 
twinkling she stripped the blue domino 
from her slim body, wrapped within it 
her anklets and cheap finery, and roll- 
ing it into a tight ball, dropped it 
through the window into her room. 

“Good-night, Jan!” she whispered 
quickly, facing the big man, his fine 
head outlined against the whitewashed 
wall. 

Jan caught her by the arm. 

She was beautiful there in the moon- 
light—her hair a cascade of gold, her 
eyes like pools at dusk. 

For the first time in his life a blind- 
ing impulse to possess took hold of 
Jan; he gathered little Jagiello passion- 
ately into his great arms, and kissed 
her once, full upon the lips. 

Then, abashed at what he had done, 
he stood trembling. Jagiello started 
back, thrilled. 

The next moment, like a leaf in an 
April wind, she vanished around the 
side of the house. 

Jan, furious at his folly, strode off 
under the larches. 

Jagiello opened the door of Ujed- 
ski’s hut and entered. 

The room was low and dark, except 
for the yellow flicker of a candle set in 
a sconce. In its glow she saw Ujed- 
cki, sitting humped up and ghastly, at 
the table. At the other side of the 
table she saw the man that she now 


hated of all men in the world—the man 
who had tl:e strongest claim upon her: 
Pasek, Captain of the Fusiliers. 

He smiled as she came in. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Jagiello, good-for-nothing!” cried 
Ujedski, “it is midnight, and I have 
waited since sundown for my lentils 
and honey! Where have you been?” 

Her voice rose in a rasping, impa- 
tient cry. 

Pasek closely watched Jagiello’s 
face. 

When the girl did not answer, the 
Jewess got up and went over to her. 
She took down the guttering candle 
from the sconce and held it up so that 
its flicker lit up Jagiello’s face. 

“Did you stop at the pavilion to 
dance with those worthless night 
hawks fr” 

Still Jagiello was silent. 

Pasek shifted on his stool. His sa- 
bre rattled. The look on his face was 
one of eager curiosity, tinged with de- 
sire. 

“You did dance with those night 
hawks!” cried Ujedska. “And I wait- 
ing for my lentils and honey, and the 
Captain in a dozen times to ask you 
to marry him!” 

“To marry him?” 

The words came in a faint whisper 
of surprise from Jagiello’s lips. Her 
brain quickly sought to understand his 
motive. 

“Tell her, Captain Pasek!” 

Pasek rose from the stool. He stood 
with feet apart, adjusting the heavy 
leather gloves in his hands, tightening 
his sabre belt. 

In the dim glare of the candle he 
seemed a tremendous fellow. His 
bristling red mustachios and pointed 
beard gave to his face a resemblance 
akin to the Evil One. 

“Yes, Jagiello,” he repeated after 
Ujedski, “I have come to marry you.” 

“But I am not going to marry you!” 
snapped Jagiello. The blood mounted 
to her face, her cheeks burned crimson. 

Pasek burst into a cynical laugh. 

“Always the little spitfire!” he ex- 
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claimed, feigning amusement. “Still 
denying your heart!” 

“Captain Pasek, if you have waited 
to say that you want to marry me, I 
am sorry! I will only marry the man 
I love. I bid you good-night!” 

Jagiello spoke with a new-found 
courage born of the memory of a kiss 
tresh upon her lips. She crossed the 
rcom to a door on the right, which 
opened into a smaller room, her own. 
She attempted to open the door; Pa- 
sek caught her by the wrist; spinning 
her around, he brought her face to 
face with him in the middle of the 
floor. 

She stood silent, the fire in her eyes 
matching his. Ujedski stirred un- 
easily. She was frightened at the 
glint in Jagiello’s eyes. 

“Captain,” said Jagiello, “long ago 
you won my contempt! If you would 
not win my hate forever, you will let 
me go into my room—dalone!” 

A stunning silence held the close 
room. 

Ujedski set the candle on the table. 
Its fantastic light danced in yellow 
waves on the severe whitewashed 
walls. The squalor of the hovel was 
hidden in the shadows. In the left 
hand corner farthest from the door was 
a flat stone stove with dying embers, 
and on the stove was Ujedski’s pot 
of kaszia. 

The room that opened off was Jagi- 
elio’s. In her pathetic little way she 
had attempted to beautify this temple 
of her tragedy. The white walls were 
ornamented with pictures clipped from 
a Nagi-Aaros newspaper: a vision of 
the Battle of Grunwald, a shepherd 
leading his sheep through a pass at 
sunset, and the face of a woman, a 
saint. In the corner reposed a box 
fashioned into a washstand, with its 
clean towel and white pitcher. Over 
the bed was a festoon of flimsy red 
paper balls, strung on a bit of ribbon. 
They had occupied many an evening 
in the making, and now with their gar- 
ish color they contrasted vividly with 
the walls. The bed itself was sweet 


and clean—a pallet of straw with a 
white cover on which Jagiello had em- 


broidered a yellow rose. In the win- 
dow were pots of trailing green plants. 
Outside the window Jagiello had made 
a little garden to ornament the house. 
Honeysuckle vines climbed above the 
window, and each spring bees and 
humming birds stole the tribute of the 
flowers. Here, too, were giant mulle- 
ins, and white daturas, and bright blue 
chicory which grew near the gun fac- 
tory, and which Jagiello had trans- 
planted. 

Captain Pasek had thrice been a 
visitor to the little room. As he 
gripped Jagiello’s wrist, the savagery 
in his caitiff heart sprang to the sur- 
face. 

“Jagiello, it is a pleasant evening, 
and I think I shall spend it in this 
house!” 

Blind with sudden anger, the girl 
sprang back, jerked her arm free. and 
put the table between herself and Pa- 
sek. Her movement left him dazed. 

“Well, little Jagiello has the fire of 
a panther to-night!” His voice bel- 
lowed through the narrow room. “Per- 
haps she is in love with another!” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

“No? Ha, ha! I am not so sure. 
Who brought you home to-night?” 

Jagiello stared in terror. Her face 
became bloodless. She laughed to veil 
her nervousness. 

“I was just telling Madame Ujedski 
of your adventures to-night, little 
lady.” 

Ujedski, who had been silent and 
amazed at the swift change in Jagiello, 
now spoke. 

“Yes, Jagiello, sit down and listen 
to the Captain. He was telling me a 
marvelous story when you interrupted. 
Now, Captain!” 

Pasek sat astride a chair, and, strok- 
ing his fine mustachios, with unctuous 
grace he continued his tale, covertly 
watching Jagiello the while: 

“The lamps in the pavilion were not 
lit. When we burst in with our lanterns 
cnly the moonlight shone on the dan- 
cers. We placed all under arrest until 
we could find this Skarga, this revo- 
lutionist, whom the Government would 
like to get its hands on. 
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‘Suddenly the grille at the back of 
the hall was burst open, and three fig- 
ures dashed out upon the balcony. One 
was Skarga (though we never found 
him), one was my little spitfire in a 
blue domino, and the other was s 

“Stop!” Jagiello’s face was white 
with passion. “If you have come here 
to waste good sleeping hours with such 
nonsense, you had better go!” 

‘‘Who was the other?” rasped Ujed- 
ski, her mouth agape. 

“Perhaps you had better ask Jagi- 
ello that.” 

“So you were dancing with the night 
hawks!” taunted Ujedski. She rose 
from her stool, came over to Jagiello, 
and looked her full in the eyes. In the 
pale gold flicker of light the beldam’s 
face was weird with its yellow skin 
and deep-set, penetrating eyes. “And 
who was this night hawk that broke 
through the grille?” 

“Oh, Ujedski, leave me alone!” 

The Captain smiled. 

“We have full information about 
the night hawk that broke the grille,” 
said he, significantly. “I fired my 
rifle at him as he climbed the wall 
along the river’s edge. After to-night 
we will watch his every move. He 
probably is a friend of Skarga—a Red. 
Sooner or later he will betray himself. 
Ah, then, little lady, you will be sorry 
you joined him in his wild adventure 
to-night. The Government will send 
him away.” He concluded with a ges- 
ture that indicated a mysterious, dead- 
ly beyond. 

He went up to her as she stood near 
the door of her room, fear and horror 
written on her face. He gazed at her 
a moment; she remained breathless; 
he reached for her hand, blazing pas- 
sion. 

Jagiello shrank against the door, 
wide-eyed, breathing rapidly. She 
sprang away, darting around the table 
until it was again between her and Pa- 
sek, and stood there, her firm young 
bieasts heaving, her hand clutching 
her bodice above her heart. 

On the table were a knife, a fork, a 
few plates, and a dish of cold kaszia 
from Ujedski’s supper. The swift 





movement of Jagiello sent the dishes 
flying to the floor where they crashed 
into bits under the table. 

“Do not come nearer!” cried Jagi- 
ello. 

Pasek leered at her. 
served for Jan Rantzau ?” 

“Jan Rantzau!” exclaimed Ujedski. 

“The night hawk,” smiled Pasek. 

“So you know!” gasped Jagiello. 
Her voice was hard, her face set and 
tragic. ‘Then from to-night on I have 
seen the last of you.” 

With an oath, Pasek sprang around 
the table toward her. Jagiello’s hand 
dropped swiftly to the table and 
closed upon the knife. Pasek saw her 
uplift it, saw its gleam; but blind with 
iury and confident of his strength, he 
crushed the girl to him. 

The knife drove into his shoulder in 
au eye-twinkling. With a groan he re- 
laxed his hold and staggered slowly 
back to the floor, where he lay huddied 
up and quivering. 

With a terrified cry Jagiello dropped 
the knife and stood staring down at the 
figure on the floor. She was struck 
with frenzied terror. It had all hap- 
pened so swiftly, and she had not 
meant to kill him ! 

Ujedski, with a‘grunt, reached down 
and turned Pasek’s face to the dim 
light. His lips were moving. He was 
struggling to rise, Ujedski helped him 
to a stool. 

“Quick, Jagiello, water!’ she cried, 
sinking to the floor to support him. 

Jagiello ran from the hut, out into 
the yard to the well. When she re- 
turned a moment later with a crock 
of water the Captain had fallen again 
and lay quite still. 


“Ts that re- 





CHAPTER IV. 


Jagiello stcod immovable in the 
doorway; her lips parted; the anguish 
of her heart was mirrored upon her 
ashen face. 

Ujedski was the first to move. 

“Shut the door!” she cried, her voice 
husky with fear. 

Jagiello closed the door behind her. 

Ujedski tottered to her feet, crossed 
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to the table and sank into a chair. 

“Is he dead?” asked Jagiello in a 
-roken whisper, afraid of the sound of 
her own voice. 

Outside, the sound of footsteps 
echoed across the cobbles of the court. 

With her hand Ujedski snuffed out 
the candle. The room was plunged 
into darkness, except for the eerie 
moon glow that slanted across the 
earthen floor and fell full upon the face 
cf Pasek like a death mask. 

The sounds of men approaching 
grew louder. Jagiello went furtively 
to the window and looked out. As she 
drew aside the curtain her hand trem- 
bied violently. Outside, the night 
watch was changing shifts. The red- 
coated fusiliers exchanged greetings 
and passed from view below the stone 
steps that led into the street. Not un- 
til the watch had vanished did she 
breathe freely again. 

She heard a noise upon the floor, 
and turning, she saw the hand of Pa- 
sek move toward his face. 

“Ah!” cried Jagiello, “he lives! Oh, 
Captain! Oh, Captain Pasek, forgive 
me!” 

With a glad cry she reached his 
side. His shoulder was bleeding pro- 
tusely, and a stream of blood trickled 
across the floor. 

“Quick, Ujedski, help me lift him 
to the pallet!” 

The Jewess got up from her stool 
and came over, taking hold of Pasek’s 
boots. Jagiello lifted his shoulders, 
and with a tremendous effort the two 
women carried Pasek to the straw pal- 
let. Propping his head up in her lap, 
Jagiello helped him to a drink. 

The cold, clear water had its effect. 
Consciousness _ returned. Jagiello 
bound his wounded shoulder with soft 
linen rags. In twenty minutes he had 
so far recovered that he rose to his 
knees; then with a great effort he 
staggered to the stool and sat down, 
clutching his shoulder. 

Jagiello kneeled on the floor be- 
side him. 

“Oh, Captain Pasek,” she said joy- 
tully, “you are alive! Speak to me! 


Don’t sit there looking at me that way 


I didn’t mean to hurt 
O Captain, I 


with your eyes! 
you! Believe me, 
didn’t!” 

“You were a bit careless with the 
knife,” returned Pasek, smiling bit- 
terly. Then he added quietly, with 
dire meaning: “You will pay for your 
carelessness, little lady!” 

“O Captain!” Jagiello’s throat be- 
came dry; her tongue clung to the 
parched roof of her mouth. 

The Jewess stepped between Pasek 
and the girl. 

“You are not hurt badly, Captain? 
Oh, I hope you are not injured in my 
house! I should never get over it— 
never!” She wheeled upon Jagiello 
with swift, malignant fury. “Get out, 
you Nobody!” she hissed ‘Your fool 
hands have got me into trouble enough 
this night!” 

She viciously thrust Jagiello aside. 

Pasek staggered to his feet. Strength 
was slowly returning. “Speak not a 
word of what has happened here to- 
night!” he said, commandingly. 

“Not a word from my lips!” swore 
Ujedski. 

The Captain turned to the door, 
opened it, and went slowly out into 
the night. For a few steps he walked 
unsteadily, then, gathering strength in 
the sharp air, he went with a bold 
swagger across the courtyard and 
through the gate that led down into the 
street. 

Ujedski closed the door with a bang. 
All the pent-up fury of her soul es- 
caped in one shrill outburst. 

“Jagiello! Fool! Fool! Fool! You'll 
kill the Captain of the Fusiliers, eh? 
God curse you, littl idiot! Oh, you 
will pay for this to the Captain! He 
will take a terrible revenge on you!” 
She came close to Jagiello, her breath 
hissing in the girl’s face, her parched, 
yellow skin like some dried death’s 
head, her eyes gleaming like points of 
flame. 

“He lives! 
ello. 

“It is not your fault that he lives!” 
The beldam seized her by the shoul- 
ders and forced her back upon the 
stool. ‘‘Good-for-nothing! Little liar! 


He lives!” cried Jagi- 
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You danced with Jan Rantzau, eh?” 
She gave vent to a long outburst of 
shrill derision as she relit the tallow 
candle. 

Jagiello, greatly relieved at the re- 
covery of Pasek, at first was oblivious 
to Ujedski’s abuse. Now her words 
stunk, each like a barbed shaft. 

“What if I did dance with Jan?” 

The laughter of the Jewess filled the 
room, crackling and uncanny. Her 
thin, bony fingers replaced the candle 
in its sconce. 

“You are not good enough to dance 
with Jan Rantzau!” 

“T am better than you,” retorted the 
girl, resentfully. “You are a Nobody, 
Ujedski; you have no people. My 
father was a soldier. He wore a red- 
and-white plume in his helmet, and he 
was a grand seigneur!” 

“Grand seigneur! Oh, ha! ha!” 
shrieked Ujedski; the hut resounded 
with her merriment. “Your father a 
grand seigneur!” 

“You know he was,” snapped Jagi- 
ello; ‘“‘you told me so yourself, when I 
was a little girl.” She drew herself up 
proudly, pretty hands on hips, bursting 
with audacity. “My father was a 
grand seigneur,” she repeated imperi- 
ously, “a grenadier of the rebellion, 
and the plume in his helmet was red 
and white, and his sword had a sheath 
of silver!” 

Ujedski regarded with laughing con- 
tempt the girl who thus defied her. The 
beldam’s cheeks were bloodless in the 
yellow glow. Her bony hand clutched 
Jagiello by the hair. 

“Jagiello, that was a lie!” she cried. 

“No, no!” gasped Jagiello; “you told 
me that years ago, Ujedski!” 

“T lied to you!” declared the old wo- 
man. Something in her tone fright- 
ened Jagiello. 

“Ujedski—you didn’t tell me 
truth—about my father ?” 

“TI lied to you, Jagiello,” answered 
the Jewess between her teeth, with 
studied cruelty. 

For an instant all the spirit went out 
of the girl. “Then I am a Nobody— 
like you!” she faltered. 

“Yes, a Nobody! A Nobody! 


the 


The 


grand seigneur with the plume died a 
year before you were born, Jagiello. 
Your mother loved him—but he went 
to the wars and was killed. Your 
father. re 

“My father ?” breathlessly. She 
was on her knees now, great tears well- 
ing in her eyes, her voice tremulous. 
“My dear father ?” she repeated, 
and her voice was full of the love she 
reserved for his memory. 











“He was left! He escaped the re- 
cruiting sergeant...He was an 
hostler!” 

“Ujedski! . . Now you are lying!” 

“Madame Ballandyna in the next 
street knows that, too. Go and ask 
her.” 

“Oh, Ujedski!” 


Jagiello covered her face with her 
hands, and tears rained down her burn- 
ing cheeks. Her cry trailed to sad- 
dened whisper. The sweetest memory 
of her girlhood had been shattered by 
half a dozen words. Her frail body 
shook with convulsive sobs. Her 
father! How she had loved his mem- 
ory, and how for years she had borne 
herself proudly as the daughter of a 
hero, a soldier of the wars! 

After a pause, the Jewess concluded: 
“So you are no good! That is why you 
are a good friend with the Captain, 
and take his money and buy yourself 
silks, and gewgaws, and anklets, and 
things. The war cheated you of a no- 
ble father! Now you can take your 
things and get out of my house!” 

Jagiello stared straight ahead. 
“Ujedski,” she breathed, “you—you 
won’t—send me away?” 

“T have said so!” 

“But I have no place to go!” 

“You have the Captain—and the sol- 
diers!” 

An instant Jagiello stared, speech- 
less; then, flinging open the door of 
her room, she burst in. With nimble 
fingers she began packing her bag of 
gewgaws. 

Frail, pretty little thing, sitting there 
on the edge of her pallet, fondling her 
eatrings and cheap brooches, little 
knowing that the weaknesses within 
her were born of a war before her 
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birth, and that her father was the cra- 
ven who had evaded the recruiting ser- 
geant and remained behind! 

She gathered her blue domino and 
her bag of precious possessions under 
her arm. Across her shoulders she 
drew an azure shawl. When she 
stepped out into the other room, Ujed- 
ski was waiting for her. 

“Good-by, Ujedski, and may the 
saints curse you for sending me 
away!” 

She threw open the outer door. 

“Where are you going ?” laughed the 
Jewess, her oiled gray locks trembling. 

“To Jan!” 

Jagiello swept out, closing the door 
with a crash that snuffed out the can- 
dle. 

Going to Jan! 

The beldam stumbled and swore in 
the darkness, sweating huge beads of 
moisture at the vision of little Jagiello 
surrendering herself to Jan. Where 
should she get her rubles now? She 
threw open the door and called fran- 
tically: 

“Jagiello! . . . Come back!” 

But Jagiello had already passed into 
the deep shadow of the larches. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was long after midnight. From 
the distance the musical chimes of St. 
Catherine’s drifted in with the night 
breezes from down the river. Jan had 
not gone to bed. 

He sat at the upper window of his 
house staring out at the night. Some- 
thing within him was powerfully astir, 
something that had long lain dormant. 
The yearning of his heart for the wo- 
man whom he had met that night 
welled up within him unsatisfied. 

His eyes roved to the river, that 
slipped, ghost-like, through the moon- 
lit silences. The trees along its bank 
—the larches, the acacias, the airy lin- 
dens—were silvered by the setting 
moon. Death is not more silent than 
ancient Galt, with its thousands of 
houses glimmering like white tombs in 
the hours before the dawn. 

As Jan looked out through the 


crooked street, he saw, far off, the fig- 
ure of a girl slipping along in the shad- 
ows. Presently she came nearer, sway- 
ing gracefully, under her arm a blue 
bag, and upon her head a kerchief of 
gay vermilion. 

Nearer—nearer—now she stopped 
and looked up ai him in the window. 
He saw that it was Jagiello! 

She halted at his gate, and he leaned 
out and called eagerly to her. 

“Jagiello! Jagiello!” 

“Oh, Jan! Open!” 

He strode down the darkened stair- 
case to his door and flung it open. He 
faced her, bewildered. 

“Jagiello? Is it really you?” Mis- 
givings assailed him. “Ujedski— 
what has she done?” 

“Sent me away, Jan. I have had a 
terrible adventure since I left you. I 
almost killed—Captain Pasek!” 

Jan stared in speechless amazement. 
Finally he echoed: “You almost killed 
Captain Pasek?” It seemed incred- 
ible. He drew her into the darkened 
doorway, and she sat upon a stool that 
he brought her. 

“When I got home there was the 
Captain asking Ujedski where I was.” 

“They thought you had been to the 
dance ?” 

“TI told them I went—and danced 
with you.” 

“They suspect me of liberating 
Skarga ?” 

To Jan’s amazement, Jagiello told 
the whole story—of Pasek’s advances, 
of her stroke with the knife, of his 
threat against Jan, of her leaving 
Ujedski. 

When she had finished, Jan took her 
slim hand in his. “It was I who 
brought all this upon you,” he said, re- 
gretfully. 

“No, Jan; it was you who helped me 


‘from the pavilion.” She was grave, 


and her voice quavered. “I am never 
going back to Ujedski. I am sick of 
living with her.” 

“Where are you going to live?” 

“Where I won’t get shouted at like 
a dog.” 

“Jagiello, why don’t you get mar- 
ried ?” 





amen Lc 





———— 
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The girl laughed at Jan. 

“Oh, Jan, I can’t. Nobody will ask 
me.” 

His strong fingers closed tighter up- 
on her hand. “Nobody?” Jan 
laughed. Her artfulness he mistook 
for her jest. He choked, pressing her 
hand the tighter. ‘Will you marry me, 
jagielle? I love you.” 

“You, Jan?” 

She stared up at him with tears in 
her eyes. At length she said, simply, 
like a little child: 

“You really want me to be your 
wife, Jan?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

The girl’s hand still nestled in Jan’s 
big one. Her breath came in little 
gasps. Suddenly he bent over her and 
kissed her flushed face. She made no 
resistance, but surrendered herself to 
him, for now a love that she had never 
before known had awakened within 
her. A great happiness had dawned, 
so wonderful that she scarcely dared 
whisper to herself her hopes and vis- 
ions for the future. 

Then suddenly, as she lay in his 
arms, a sense of her past dishonor 
swept poignantly over her. What must 
she say to Jan of that? The moment 
had come when she should tell him all 
that lay oppressive in her heart, and 
trust to his love. Would he forgive 
her? She listened to the words of love 
he showered upon her. His voice 
sounded strangely far-off. A mist ap- 
peared before her, and through it she 
saw all the vivid events of that night. 
In fancy she again wandered through 
the tree-arched street, swinging along 
with Marya Ballandyna, gay in their 
masquerade costumes. Once again she 
playfully linked her arm in Jan’s and 
led him to the pavilion, where they 
danced in the moonlight. Graphically 
she recalled the discovery of Felix 
Skarga and his companion, the rush of 
the fusiliers, the escape through the 
grille, the return to Ujedski, the ad- 
venture with Pasek. What a night! 
And it had given Jan to her! 

In that moment she decided to tell 
him. Her gaze met his fearlessly; her 
face was flushed with the excitement 


of her momentous resolve. “Jan,” she 
whispered, tremblingly, “Jan E 

He bent his ear to listen to the mu- 
sic of her voice. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Jan ” Her voice choked. The 
night grew black. Her heart beat 
wildly with a nameless fear. 

“Jagiella, come with me up the hill. 
We will find the priest to-night.” 

Jan’s arm tightly enfolded her; she 
was his prisoner, to do with as he 
liked. He chose to kiss her again. 
Then he arose, swung her up to his 
shoulder, and strode forth through his 
gate. 

The moment of her intended revela- 
tion had passed. A new fear stole into 
her heart. 

“No, no, Jan!” she cried. “Not to- 
night!” 

“Yes, to-night, my love!” 

He went with her up the street in the 
shadow of the overhanging larches, the 
branches brushing her cheeks like 
silken curtains. Her arms tightened 
about his neck. The distant croon of 
the winding, willow-banked river sang 
its song in her ears. Her voice, sweet 
as wind blown laughter, rose above the 
river-song. 

“Oh, Jan, I love you . . . I love you 
. . » Llove you so! . . You will never 
let anything happen to me? ... You 
will always, always love me?” 

“Always ... always, beloved!” he 
said, enchanted. 

He held her close and firm as he 
mounted the hill that led to the heights. 
The perfume of her breath brushed 
her cheek. 

“T will always love you as I do to- 








night, Jan... Do you hear me, my 
love? ... Always as I love you to- 
night...” Her low voice ceased; 


she pressed a kiss upon his mouth. 
They passed through a little wood, 
under the checkered shadows of a 
grove. Already the white houses were 
iar below in the hollows. When they 
emerged, an upland meadow, jeweled 
with the dew, stretched itself white and 
ghostly upon the hills. With tumul- 
tuous heart Jagiella closed her eyes 
and was lost in the unreality that en- 
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veloped her. “Oh, Jan,” she cried, 
silently in her heart, “understand me, 
O beloved, understand and forgive 
me! I have sinned, my love; but in 
the years to come my life shall be 
yours—my soul and my body yours— 


to do with as you like! . . . Only for- 
give me! ... forgive me! .. . for- 
give me!” 


But Jan, now within view of the 
stucco house of the priest, strode on 
with her through the clover fields, and 
heard only the torrent of his own beat- 
ing heart, and the soft, sweet sounds 
of St. Catherine’s down the river. 


CuHapter VI. 


The chimes of the cathedral clock 
down the river at Morias struck three 
as Jan strode up to the gate of the 
priest’s house. It was two-storied, 
with a red roof and quaint dormer win- 
downs; and in front, overlooking the 
town, was a balcony that hung above 
a garden of roses. The house was 
dark; the iron gate closed. Jan opened 
the grille and went in to the door. He 
knocked vigorously; he knew that if 
Father Marmarja was sleeping the 
sleep of the just only something akin 
to thunder would awaken him. 

Jagiello leaned forward and called: 

“Oh, Jan!” 

“Yes!” 

“Don’t knock so loud!” 

“Loud? The good priest will never 
hear unless I make a sound like a ham- 
mer in the works.” 

Jan lifted her to the ground. 

“Jan, I—I am afraid.” 

“Afraid, dear Jagiello?” 

“T don’t want the priest to come,” 
she faltered. 

“But we came for the priest.” 

“Please, Jan, dear, I am afraid... 
I don’t want to be married... . to- 
night...” 

Jan rapped on the door again, fear- 
lessly, loudly. 

Even as he did so, Jagiello darted 
out into the meadow—out of sight in 
the night, her fleeing figure lost in the 
mist that was sweeping in from the 
sea. 
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Bewildered, Jan stared an instant 
after her. Then, half-angrily, he 
rushed in pursuit. 

The girl eluded him, slipping into 
the midst of a clump of silver birches. 

“Jagiello!” he called, eagerly, “Ja- 
giello! Jagiello!” 

Only the sea-wind answered, flow- 
ing through the trees. On he went, 
stumbling into a hedge of phlox. Sud- 
denly he paused, listening. He could 
hear the distant thunder of the sea up- 
om the rocks below the fort. He 
breathed heavily; his eyes dilated with 
the thrill of the chase; his fingers 
opened and closed spasmodically. 

In the birches a twig broke. He 
heard it and started forward. When 
he reached the trees he heard a sob. He 
stopped short. Jagiello sprang up and 
was away like a lark in the dawn-sky. 

Jan sped swiftly after her, reached 
her side, and, catching her about her 
slender waist, swung her high upon his 
shoulder. She trembled. 

“Oh, Jan! Jan!” 

“You'll not get away from me again, 
little lark!” 

“Dear big man, I’m so afraid—so 
eee...” 

“Of me, Jagiello, love ?” 

“Of you, love!” 

Jan retraced his steps to the priest’s 
door. Again he knocked. While he 
waited, he took the girl’s small hand 
reassuringly in his. 

They heard footsteps inside, and 
some one rattled the bolts. 

An old man’s voice called out: 

“Who is there?” 

“It is I, Jan Rantzau. I want to see 
the Father.” 

“Father Mamarja is not at home.” 

Jan’s face mirrored his disappoint- 
ment. 

“When will he return?” 

The lay brother’s voice was tremu- 
leus and old; he thrust his white head 
through the doorway to have a better 
look at his strange visitors. 

“The Father is in the village. Some 
workman is dying; he is saying mass 
for his soul. He will return when the 
man dies.” 

“Can we wait on the balcony?” 
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The old man opened the door wider 
and invited Jan and Jagiello into a 
small, musty, darkened room, full of 
the odor of ancient leather-covered 
books. He lit the candelabra, then 
made his way up the staircase. 

When the man’s echoing footsteps 
died away, Jan blew out the candles 
and went out upon the balcony. Jag- 
iello sat upon the railing, staring at 
her captor. 

“Perhaps we had better go down and 
find the priest,” she said, raising her 
clear eyes to his. 

“No,” said Jan; “we will wait here 
until he returns.” 

So they waited together upon the 
balcony, until the gray fingers of the 
dawn reached above the far horizon, 
pointing the way for the red sun. Galt 
lay below like a dream city. The last 
gold-gleaming petroleum lamp flick- 
ered and went out. Suddenly Jan 
caught Jagiello to his breast; her 
warm young lips clung to his; and 
there on the balcony, in the fresh, fra- 
grant stillness of the dawn, there was 
no sound save the dawn-twitter of wak- 
ing birds. The girl sang softly to her 
lover of their bridal night: 


“Thy heart with my heart 
Is locked fast together, 
Lost is the key 

That locked them forever! 
No locksmith in the world 
Can make another; 

My heart from thy heart 
No one can sever!” 


“Dearest,” he breathed, passionate- 
ly. “sing to me again; say to me that 
you will never leave me!” 

She sang again, like an amused lit- 
tle child, his eyes filled with tears as 
he listened: 


“Thy heart with my heart 
Is locked fast together, 
Lost is the key——” 


Suddenly she stopped. 

Far below along the white road that 
wound around the base jof the hill, 
voices were rising—voices and the 
thud! thud! of horses’ hoofs. 

Jan and Jagiello leaned over the bal- 
cuny railing. They saw, like tiny 
specks, a score of horses round 
the hill, straining and struggling 
through the darkness, hauling up to 
the heights a gun-carriage supporting 
a great canon. 

“The guns!” exclaimed Jagiello. 

“They are hauling them to the fort 
in the dead of night so nobody will 
know,” whispered Jan. 

“Why do the guns have to break in 
upon us this way?” sighed Jagiello. 

“Skarga says it means war.” 

Jagiello trembled in Jan’s arms. “Oh, 
I hope not!” 

The morning broke through the 
clouds of pearl. Footsteps sounded on 
the balcony. Father Mamarja, return- 
ing after his night’s vigil, found the 
levers eagerly awaiting him. Jagiello 
smiled, her fear now vanishing. In 
the flood of the sunrise her earrings 
shimmered; her sea-blue eyes were 
wide with happiness. The priest asked 
them to step into the musty little li- 
brary. 

“Marry me in the sun,” Jagiello 
pleaded. 

So, yielding to her whim, the priest 
chanted the marriage service in the 
white sun glare on the rose balcony. 
In a few minutes she was Jan’s wife. 

Then he watched them go down the 
hill together. 

Much was to come of that night. 


(To be continued.) 


For the New Series of Pastor Russell’s Contributions in the 


Overland Monthly see the announcement on page 79 of this Issue. 
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To the Man on the Trail---A Klondike Christmas 


By Jack London 


(As all the literary world now knows, Jack London made his first appearance in print in 
the pages of Overland Monthly. Like all young and untried authors, he had spent laborious 
days and nights in preparing stories for the regular story publications throughout the coun- 
try. All of them were rejected. The following story reached the then editor of Overland 


Monthly in the latter part of 1898, and was published in the issue of January, 1899. 


This ac- 


ceptance greatly stimulated the hopes of the young author, and naturally he clung to its 


pages. 


all dealing, as in the present one, with his experiences in Alaska. 


He followed up this acceptance by furnishing eight other stories during that year, 


These tales illustrate the 


rapid development of the author’s mastery of the story telling art. With this encouragement, 
a little later, he felt that he was strong enough to enter the Eastern magazine field. There- 


after his advance was rapid.) 


UMP it in!” 
“But I say, Kid, isn’t that go- 
ing it a little too strong? Whis- 


key and alcohol’s bad enough; 
but when it comes to brandy and pep- 
per sauce and P 

“Dump it in. Who’s making this 
punch, anyway?” And Malemute Kid 
‘smiled benignantly through the clouds 
of steam. “By the time you’ve been in 
this country as long as I have, my son, 
and lived on rabbit-tracks and salmon- 
belly, you'll learn that Christmas 
comes only once per annum. And a 
Christmas without punch is sinking a 
hole to bedrock with nary a pay- 
streak.” 

“Stack up on that fer a high cyard,” 
approved big Jim Belden, who had 
come down from his claim on Mazy 
May to spend Christmas, and who, as 
every one knew, had been living the 
two months past on straight moose- 
meat. “Hain’t fergot the hooch we uns 
made on the Tanana, hev yeh?” 

“Well, I guess yes. Boys, it would 
have done your hearts good to see that 
whole tribe fighting drunk—and all be- 
cause of a glorious ferment of sugar 
and sour dough. That was before your 
time,’”’ Malamute Kid said, as he turned 
to Stanley Prince, a young mining ex- 
pert who had been in twe years. “No 
white women in the country then, and 
Mason wanted to get married. Ruth’s 
father was chief of the Tananas, and 
objected, like the rest of the tribe. 
Stiff? Why, I used my last pound of 
sugar; finest work in that line I ever 
Gid in my life. You should have seen 
the chase, cown the river and across 
the portage.” 

“But the squaw?” asked Louis Sa- 
voy, the tall French-Canadian, becom- 


ing interested; for he had heard of this 
wild deed, when at Forty Mile the pre- 
ceding witner. 

Then Malemute Kid, who was a born 
raconteur, told the unvarnished tale of 
the Northland Lochinvar. More than 
one rough adventurer of the North felt 
his heart-strings draw closer, and ex- 
perienced vague yearnings for the sun- 
nier pastures of the Southland, where 
life promised something more than a 
barren struggle with cold and death. 

“We struck the Yukon just behind 
the first ice-run,” he concluded, “and 
the tribe only a quarter of an hour be- 
hind. But that saved us; for the sec- 
ond run broke the jam above and shut 
them out. When they finally got into 
Nuklukyeto, the whole post was ready 
tor them. And as to the foregathering, 
ask Father Roubeau here: he perform- 
ed the ceremony.” 

The Jesuit took his pipe from his 
lips, but could only express his gratifi- 
cation with patriarchal smiles, while 
Protest and Catholic vigorously ap- 
plauded. 

“By Gar!” ejaculated Louis Savoy, 
who seemed overcome by the romance 
of it. “La petite squaw; mon Mason 
brav. By Gar!” 

Then, as the first tin cups of punch 
went round, Bettles the Unquenchable 
sprang to his feet and struck up his 
favorite drinking song: 


“There’s Henry Ward Beecher 
And Sunday-school teachers, 
All drink of the sassafras root; 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 
It’s the juice of the forbidden fruit.” 


“O the juice of the forbidden fruit,” 
3 
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rcared out the Bacchanalian chorus— 


“O the juice of the forbidden fruit; 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 

It’s the juice of the forbidden fruit.” 


Malemute Kid’s frightful concoction 
did its work; the men of the camps and 
trails unbent in its genial glow, and jest 
and song and tales of past adventure 
went round the board. Aliens from a 
dezen lands, they toasted each other 
and all. It was the Englishman, Prince, 
who pledged “Uncle Sam, the preco- 
cious infant of the New World;” the 
Yankee, Bettles, who drank to “The 
Queen, God bless her;” and together 
Savoy and Meyers, the German trader, 
clanged their cups to Alsace and Lor- 
raine. 

Then Malemute Kid arose, cup in 
hand, and glanced at the greased-paper 
window, where the frost stood full 
three inches thick. “A health to the 
man on trail this night; may his grub 
hold out; may his dogs keep their legs; 
may his matches never miss fire.” 


Crack! Crack!—they heard the fa- 
miliar music of the dog-whip, the whin- 
ing howl of the Malemutes, and the 
crunch of a sled as it drew up to the 
cabin. Conversation languished, while 
they waited the issue expectantly. 

“An old-timer; cares for his dogs 
and then himself,” whispered Male- 
mute Kid to Prince, as they listened to 
the snapping jaws and the wolfish 
snarls and yelps of pain which pro- 
claimed that the stranger was beating 
back their dogs while he fed his own. 

Then came the expected knock, 
sharp and confident, and the stranger 
entered. Dazzled by the light, he hesi- 
tated a moment at the door, giving to 
all a chance for scrutiny. He was a 
striking personage, and a most pictur- 
esque one, in his Arctic dress of wool 
and fur. Standing six foot two or 
three, with proportionate breadth of 
shoulders and depth of chest, his 
smooth shaven face nipped by the cold 
to a gleaming pink, his long lashes and 
eyebrows white with ice, and the ear 


and neck flaps of his great wolfskin 
cap loosely raised, he seemed, of a 
verity, the Frost King, just stepped in 
out of the night. Clasped outside his 
Mackinaw jacket, a beaded belt held 
two large Colt’s revolvers and a hunt- 
ing knife, while he carried, in addition 
to the inevitable dog-whip, a smoke- 
less rifle of the largest bore and latest 
pattern. As he came forward, for all 
his step was firm and elastic, they 
could see that fatigue bore heavily up- 
on him. 

An awkward silence had fallen, but 
his hearty “What cheer, my lads?” put 
them quickly at ease, and the next in- 
stant Malemute Kid and he had 
gripped hands. Though they had 
never met, each had heard of the other 
and the recognition was mutual. A 
sweeping introduction and a mug of 
punch were forced upon him before 
he could explain his errand. 

“How long since that basket-sled, 
with three men and eight dogs, 
passed?” he asked. 

“An even two days ahead. Are you 
after them?” 

“Yes. My team. Run them off un- 
der my very nose, the cusses. I’ve 
gained two days on them already— 
pick them up on the next run.” 

“Reckon they'll show spunk?” 
asked Belden, in order to keep up the 
conversation, for Malemute Kid al- 
ready had the coffee-pot on and was 
busily frying bacon and moose-meat. 

The stranger significantly tapped 
his revolvers. 

“When’d yeh leave Dawson ?” 

“Twelve o’clock.” 

“Last night?’—as a matter of 
course. 

“To-day.” 

A murmur of surprise passed round 
the circle. And well it might; for it 
was just midnight, and seventy-five 
miles of rough river trail was not to be 
sneered at for a twelve hours’ run. 

The talk soon became impersonal, 
however, harking back to the trials of 
childhood. As the young stranger ate 
of the rude fare Malemute Kid atten- 
tively studied his face. Nor was he 
long in deciding that it was fair, hon- 
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est and open, and that he liked it. Still 
youthful, the lines had been firmly 
traced by toil and hardship. Though 
genial in conversation, and mild when 
at rest, the blue eyes gave promise 
of the hard steel-glitter which comes 
when called into action, especially 
against odds. The heavy jaw and 
square-cut chin demonstrated rugged 
pertinacity and indomitability of pur- 
pose. Nor, though the attributes of the 
lion were there, was there wanting the 
certain softness, the hint of woman- 
liness, which bespoke an emotional na- 
ture—one which could feel, and feel 
ceeply. 

“So thet’s how me an’ the ol’ woman 

got spliced,” said Belden, concluding 
’ the exciting tale of his courtship. 
“*Here we be, dad,’ sez she. ‘An’ 
may yeh be damned,’ sez he to her, 
an’ then to me, ‘Jim, yeh—yeh git 
cuten them good duds o’ yourn; I want 
a right pert slice o’ thet forty acre 
ploughed ‘fore dinner.’ An’ then he 
turns to her and sez, ‘An’ yeh, Sal; 
yeh sail inter them dishes.’ An’ then 
he sort o’ sniffeed an’ kissed her. An’ 
I was thet happy—but he seen me an’ 
roars out, “Yeh, Jim!’ An’ yeh bet I 
dusted fer the barn.” 

“Any kids waiting for you back in 
the States?” asked the stranger. 

“Nope; Sal died ’fore any come. 
Thet’s why I’m here.” Belden ab- 
stractedly began to light his pipe, 
which had failed to go out, and then 
brightened up with, “How ’bout yer- 
self, stranger—married man.” 

For reply, he opened his watch, 
slipped it from the thong which served 
for a chain, and passed it over. Belden 
pricked up the slush-lamp, surveyed 
the inside of the case critically, and 
swearing admiringly to himself, hand- 
ed it over to Louis Savoy. With numer- 
ous ‘By Gars!” he finally surrendered 
it to Prince, and they noticed that his 
hands trembled and his eyes took on 
a peculiar softness. And so it passed 
from horny hand to horny hand—the 
pasted photograph of a woman, the 
clinging kind that such men fancy, 
with a babe at the breast. Those who 
had not yet seen the wonder were keen 


with curiosity; those who had, became 
silent and retrospective. They could 
face the pinch ot famine, the grip of 
scurvy, or the quick death by field or 
flood; but the pictured semblance of a 
stranger woman and child made wo- 
men and children of them all. 

“Never have seen the youngster yet 
—he’s a boy, she says, and two years 
old,” said the stranger, as he received 
the treasure back. A lingering mo- 
ment he gazed upon it, then snapped 
the case, and turned away, but not 
quick enough to hide the restrained 
rush of tears. 

Malemute Kid led him to a bunk and 
bade him turn in. 

“Call me at four sharp. Don’t fail 
me,” were his last words, and a mo- 
ment later he was breathing in the 
heaviness of exhausted sleep. 

“By Jove, he’s a plucky chap,” com- 
mented Prince. “Three hours’ sleep 
after seventy-five miles with the dogs, 
and then the trail again. Who is he, 
Kid?” 

“Jack Westondale. Been in going 
on three years, with nothing but the 
name of working like a horse, and any 
amount of bad luck to his credit. I 
never knew him, but Sitka Charley told 
me about him.” 

“Tt seems hard that a man with a 
sweet young wife like that should be 
putting in his years in this God-for- 
saken hole, where every year counts 
two on the outside.” 

“The trouble with him is clean grit 
and stubbornness. He’s cleaned up 
twice with a stake, but lost it both 
times.” 

Here the conversation was broken 
off by an uproar from Bettles, for the 
effect had begun to wear away. And 
soon the bleak years of monotonous 
grub and deadening toil were being 
forgotten in rough merriment. Male- 
mute Kid alone seemed unable to lose 
himself, and cast many an anxious look 
at his watch. Once he put on his mit- 
tens and beaver skin cap, and leaving 
the cabin, fell to rummaging about in 
the cache. 

Nor could he wait the hour desig- 
nated. for he was fifteen minutes ahead 
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of time in rousing his guest. The 
young giant had stiffened badly, and 
brisk rubbing was necessary to bring 
him to his feet. He tottered painfully 
out of the cabin, to find his dogs har- 
nessed and everything ready for the 
start. The company wished him good 
luck and a short chase, while Father 
Roubeau, hurriedly blessing him, led 
the stampede for the cabin; and small 
wonder, for it is not good to face sev- 
enty-four degrees below zero with 
naked ears and hands. 

Malemute Kid saw him to the main 
trail, and there, gripping his hand 
heartily, gave him advice. 

“You'll find a hundred pounds of 
salmon-eggs on the sled,” he said. 
“The dogs will go as far on that as 
with one hundred and fifty of fish, and 
you can’t get dog-food at Pelly, as you 
probably expected.” The stranger 
started and his eyes flashed, but he did 
not interrupt. “You cant get an ounce 
of food for dog or man till you reach 
Five Fingers, and that’s a_ stiff two 
hundred miles. Watch out for open 
water on the Thirty Mile River, and 
be sure you take the big cut-off above 
Le Barge.” 

“How did you know it? Surely the 
news can’t be ahead of me already?” 

“T don’t know it; and what’s more, I 
don’t want to know it. But you never 
owned that team you're chasing. Sitka 
Charley sold it to them last spring. 
But he sized you up to me as square 
once, and I believe him. I’ve seen 
your face; I like it. And Ive seen— 
why, damn you, hit the high places for 
salt water and that wife of yours, 
and. ” Here the Kid unmittened 
and jerked out his sack. 

“No; I don’t need it,” and the tears 
froze on his cheeks as he convulsively 
gripped Malemute Kid’s hand. 

“Then don’t spare the dogs; cut 
them out of the traces as fast as they 
drop; buy them, and think they’re 
cheap at ten dollars a pound. You can 
get them at Five Fingers, Little Sal- 
mon and the Hootalinqua.” 

“And watch out for wet feet,” was 
his parting advice. “Keep a-traveling 
up to twenty-five, but if it gets below 
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that, build a fire and change your 
socks,” 


Fifteen minutes had barely elapsed, 
when the jingle of bells announced 
new arrivals. The door opened, and a 
mounted policeman of the Northwest 
Territory entered, followed by two 
half-breed dog-drivers. Like Weston- 
dale, they were heavily armed and 
showed signs of fatigue. The half- 
breeds had been born to the trail, 
and bore it easily; but the young po- 
licemen was badly exhausted. Still, 
the dogged obstinacy of his race held 
him to the pace he had set, and would 
hold him till he dropped in his tracks. 

“When did Westondale pull out?” 


he asked. “He-stopped here, didn’t © 


he?” This was supererogatory, for 
the tracks told their own tale too 
well. 

Malemute Kid had caught Belden’s 
eye, and he, scenting the wind, replied 
evasively, “A right peart while back.” 

“Come, my man, speak up,” he ad- 
monished. 

“Yeh seem to want him right smart. 
Hez he ben gittin’ cantankerous down 
Dawson way?” 

“Held up Harry McFarland’s for 
forty thousand; exchanged it at the A. 
C. store for a check on Seattle; and 
who’s to stop the cashing of it if we 
don’t overtake him? When did he 
pull out?” 

Every eye suppressed its excitement 


-——for Malemute Kid had given the cue 


and the young officer encountered 
wooden faces on every hand. 

Striding over to Prince, he put the 
question to him. Though it hurt him, 
gazing into the frank, earnest face of 
his fellow-countryman, he replied in- 
consequentially on the state of the 
trail. 

Then he espied Father Roubeau, 
who could not lie. “A quarter of an 
hour ago,” he answered; “but he had 
four hours’ rest for himself and dogs.” 

“Fifteen minutes’ start, and he’s 
fresh! My God!” The poor fellow 
staggered back, half-fainting from ex- 
haustion and disappointment, murmur- 
ing something about the run from 
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Dawson in ten hours and the dogs be- 
ing played out. 

Malemute Kid forced a mug of 
punch upon him; then he turned for 
the door, ordering the dog-drivers to 
follow. But the warmth and promise 
of rest was too tempting, and they ob- 
jected strenuously. The Kid was con- 
versant with their French patois, and 
followed it anxiously. 

They swore that the dogs were gone 
up; that Siwash and Babette would 
have to be shot before the first mile 
was covered; that the rest were almost 
as bad; and that it would be better for 
all hands to rest up. 

“Lend me five dogs,” he asked, turn- 
ing to Malmute Kid. 

But the Kid shook his head. 

“T’'ll sign a check on Captain Con- 
stantine for five thousand—here’s my 
papers—I’m authorized to draw at my 
own discretion.” 

Again the silent refusal. 

“Then I'll requisition them in the 
name of the Queen.” 
~ Smiling incredulously, the Kid 
glanced at his well stocked arsenal, 
and the Englishman, realizing his im- 
potency, turned for the door. But the 
dog-drivers still objecting, he whirled 
upon them fiercely, calling them wo- 
men and curs. The swart face of the 
older half-breed flushed angrily, as he 
drew himself up and promised in good, 
round terms that he would travel his 
leader of his legs, and would then be 
delighted to plant him in the snow. 

The young officer, and it required 
kis whole will, walked steadily to the 
door, exhibiting a freshness he did not 
possess. But they all knew and ap- 
preciated his proud effort; nor could 
he veil the twinges of agony that shot 
across his face. Covered with frost, 
the dogs were curled up in the snow, 
and it was almost impossible to get 
them to their feet. The poor brutes 
whined under the stinging lash, for the 
dog-drivers were angry and cruel; nor 
till Babette, the leader, was cut from 


“Worse than an Indian!” 


the traces, could they break out the 
sled and get under way. 

“A dirty scoundrel and a liar!” “By 
gar! him no good!” “A thief!” 
It was evi- 
dent that they were angry—first, at the 
way they had been deceived; and sec- 
ond, at the outraged ethics of the 
Northland, where honesty, above all, 
was man’s prime jewel. “An’ we gave 
the cuss a hand, after knowin’ what 
he’d did.” All eyes were turned ac- 
cusingly upon Malemute Kid, who 
rose from the corner where he had 
been making Babette comfortable, and 
silently emptied the bowl for a final 
ruund of punch. 

“It’s a cold night, boys—a bitter, 
cold night,” was the irrelevant com- 
mencement of his defense. ‘You've 
all traveled trail, and know what that 
stands for. Don’t jump a dog when 
he’s down. You’ve only heard one 
side. A whiter man than Jack Weston- 
dale never ate from the same pot nor 
stretched blanket with you or me. Last 
fall he gave his whole clean-up, forty 
thousand, to Joe Castrell, to buy in on 
Dominion. To-day he’d be a million- 
aire. But while he stayed behind at 
Circle City, taking care of his partner 
with the scurvy, what does Castrell 
do? Goes into McFarland’s, jumps 
the limit and drops the whole sack. 
Found him dead in the snow the next 
day. And poor Jack laying his plans 
te go out this winter to his wife and 
the boy he’s never seen. Well, he’s 
gone out; and what are you going to 
do about it?” 

The Kid glanced around the circle 
of his judges, noted the softening of 
their faces, then raised his mug aloft. 
“So a health to the man on the trail 
this night; may his grub hold out; may 
his dogs keep their legs; may his 
matches never miss fire. God prosper 
him; good luck go with him; and—” 

“Confusion to the Mounted Police!” 
interpolated Bettles, to the crash of the 
empty cups. 








The Terrible Turk 


By H. Ahmed Noureddin Addis 


N THEIR discussion of the great 
European war, writers of current 


periodical literature are prodigally - 


devoting time and space to Tur- 
key, and the ultimate effect of the war 
on Turkey’s position in Europe, and, 
indeed, as a nation. This interest, 
however, is but natural, in view of the 
unprecedented conditions which exist, 
and would ocasion no more than usual 
comment, were it not for the fact that 
practically all the writers discuss the 
near-Eastern question from identically 
the same viewpoint. And the original 
premise, or bias, with which they set 
out, is that this earth is no place for 
Turks, and the sooner they cease to 
exist, both nationally and individually, 
the better for the other inhabitants of 
the globe. 

Any one who doubts the truth of 
this statement may easily test its ve- 
racity for himself. Let him turn 
through a current newspaper, selected 
at random, and in all probability he 
will see somewhere in its pages, if 
not couched in the identical language, 
at any rate some expression of senti- 
ment similar to the following: “Which 
flag shall float over the mouldering 
ramparts of ancient Byzantium? Shall 
it be that of Russia, of which country 
Constantinople is the natural inheri- 
tance, or shall the Queen City of the 
Bosporus be governed by a concert of 
the powers—an international city?” 
“Who shall own Constantinople?” 
“Which cross shall supplant the cres- 
cent which now surmounts the dome 
of St. Sophia?” 

“The Turk must go.” “Possibly a 
good enough fellow in his own way, 
this Turk, but he never belonged in 
Europe.” “At last, after five centur- 
ies of European occupation, the final 


remnants of the Islamic hordes are 
to be driven back across the Bosporus 
into Asia, and European soil shall once 
more be rid of the Turk.” “The ter- 
rible Turk”—“the unspeakable Turk” 
—and so forth, ad nauseam. 

Our search is in vain if we expect 
tc find a word of sympathy for this 
noble race, whose prospective eviction 
from its ancestral possessions is ap- 
parently a foregone conclusion. Not 
so much as a line expressing the hope 
that the nation whose privilege it was 
to demonstrate to the world on July 
22, 1908, that a violent revolution, de- 
pending for its success on actual pos- 
session accomplished by physical force 
could be consummated without the 
shedding of blood, may be able to re- 
tain its beautiful capital and uphold 
its ancient glorious traditions. 

Thus is presented to the student of 
current history (and who at the pres- 
ent time is not included in that cate- 
gory?) a curious psychological prob- 
lem. The careful student will ask 
himself why the Turk’s anticipated 
exodus from his European possessions 
is heralded far and wide with such; 
great exultation; while with a sensa-: 
tion of no less genuine wonder wilt 
he ask why Russia’s possible occupa-; 
tion of Turkey’s capital should elicit 
column after column of sentimental‘ 
twaddle. i 

Again and again writers and lec-; 
turers tell us of the chaingangs, the, 
tortures, as well as tales of death from: 
almost incredible horrors in the mines; 
of Siberia, with which Russia rewards? 
many of the more advanced of here 
sons and daughters, who, having opin- 
ions of their own, dare express them. 
And this information comes, by no 
means from Russia’s enemies exclu- 
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sively, but from the very Russians of 
the Russians—patriots whose sole 
crime is that they love their country 
too well. Are these then the condi- 
tions we would impose upon Turkey’s 
subjects? Should we prefer such con- 
ditions to the mild rule of the Turk? 
And do we love Russian methods of 
dealing with the followers of other 
religions, better than we do that mag- 
nanimous religious freedom supported 
by actual protection of the followers 
of other religious systems in the wor- 
ship of God in their chosen manner, 
which is granted by that most tolerant 
of nations, Turkey? 

This attitude is not a thing of yes- 
terday. All down through the centur- 
ies, from the time when the first band 
ot marauding barbarians from the 
West set out for Palestine on the ear- 
liest of those periodic raids of pillage, 
rapine and murder, called Crusades, 
until the present day, this feeling has 
persisted in varying degrees of inten- 
sity. Anti-Turk agitation had its ori- 
gin in the utterances of Peter the Her- 
mit, during the last decade of the 
eleventh “century. Thus, with burning 
eloquence added to the natural rever- 
ence of the age for a man bearing a 
reputation of holiness, Peter the Her- 
mit by inflaming their ignorant fanati- 
cism aroused a mob which fared forth, 
having Palestine for its destination, 
and the wresting of Christian holy 
places from Moslem hands as its ob- 
ject. 

True, certain of the Crusades were 
carried out in pursuance of the origi- 
nal plan to a degree. Others, how- 
ever, were characterized by the Cru- 
saders’ fighting amongst themselves. 
This was carried to the extent that at 
times there is offered for our delecta- 
tion the curious anomaly of the pro- 
tection by Moslem arms of Christian 
holy places from desecration, pillage 
and even destruction at the hands of 
' the warring Christians. Still other 
Crusades degenerated into expeditions 
of robbery and brigandage, in which 
the Crusaders, apparently forgetful of 
their high mission, robbed and plun- 
dered, not Moslims alone, but Oriental 


Christians as well. 

At first thought it would seem that 
religion, and religion alone, is at the 
root of this Turcophobia. Yet upon 
more mature reflection we perceive 
that other Muslims do not share in 
this fear and hatred. On the contrary 
the Muslims of India bear the repu- 
tation of being the highest class and 
best educated of their race, ranking 
even higher than the native Christians. 
This reputation is accorded them by 
authorities of the same category as 
those who heap the direst calumnies 
upon the head of the Turk. Moreover, 
the non-Turkish Moslems of Northern 
Africa bear a good reputation in gen- 
eral (though actually far less deserv- 
ing it than the Turk), and it is univer- 
sally granted that where Islam reaches 
the natives of the African interior it 
is doing a great work. 

Next we look at the Turk himself. 
Here, surely, we should expect to find 
some innate viciousness—some terri- 
ble idiosyncrasies of character, since 
to no other cause can we impute this 
universal inhumanity exhibited toward 
him. But we find that the Turk is hon- 
est—scrupulously honest—and living 
as he does surrounded by races to 
whom honesty is but an empty name, 
ke is rendered conspicuous by contrast. 
He is truthful, and therefore by his 
neighbors among whom aartistic pre- 
varication is reckoned one of the great- 
est of virtues, the Turk is considered 
a fool too stupid to practice deception. 
To this quality, and the incapability 
of the Turk’s nearest neighbors to com- 
prehend the ethics of honesty, may in 
a large measure be ascribed the repu- 
tation for stupidity which clings to the 
Ottoman race. Very often unsuccess- 
ful in business, which is by no means 
surprising in view of the class of com- 
petition which he finds pitted against 
him, the Turk is therefore reproached 
with lack of intelligence. A  well- 
known modern writer on the subject 
of Turkey and the Turks, being forced 
to admit the Turk’s honesty, which 
he cannot conscientiously ascribe to 
worthy motives, says that this hon- 
esty is not a matter of principle or 
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morals, but may be attributed to 
pride. According to him, then, the 
Turk is too proud to stoop to deceit 
or treachery. From the Turk’s point 
of view it would seem a pity that this 
author was not afflicted with pride of 
the same kind. Nature has so fash- 
ioned the Ottoman temperament that 
in dealing with his fellowmen the Turk 
is kind and gentle, and his humane 
treatment of animals is conceded even 
by his worst enemies. 

In his relations with his compatriots 
of other religious beliefs the Turk 
shows surprising consideration. One 
who has never lived in Turkey cannot 
realize to what extent the endurance 
of the Muslim Turk is tried, the petty 
irritations to which he is subjected 
both in the way of mockery of his faith 
and ridicule of his laws and customs 
by those of other religions. A great 
many of them, especially where there 
is a large foreign population, will re- 
fuse to obey Ottoman laws until it is 
attempted to force them to do so, 
when they invariably raise a cry to 
heaven, calling upon the world to wit- 
ness Turkish tyranny. While under 
the old regime their position was in 
some respects more to be envied than 
tnat of the Turks—and while under the 
Constitution, Turkish subjects who 
profess faiths other than Islam are 
given equal rights with the Turks, 
practically all ‘such are at heart trai- 
tors to the government to which they 
owe allegiance, and to which they look 
for protection and redress of their 
wrongs in time of trouble. These non- 
Muslim Ottomans are continually 
hatching plots against the empire; and 
by far the greater part of them would 
prefer at any time to unite themselves 
with an army of invasion against the 
Turks, rather than uphold their own 
government. Occasionally it has been 
found necessary to resort to armed 
force to put down these seditious up- 
risings, and the Turk is always kind, 
gentle and considerate, almost invari- 
ably has hesitated to lift his hand 
against his compatriots even under 
great provocation, to the end that the 
government has often had to resort to 
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the expedient of quelling these rebel- 
lions with other than Turkish soldiers. 

Undeniably a peculiar situation ex- 
ists in Turkey. Sometimes it is called 
“Turkish stupidity,” sometimes the 
“curse of fatalism,” and again the 
“blight of Islam.” But then, this iden- 
tical “Turkish stupidity” was a char- 
acteristic of the people who in the fif- 
teenth century was reckoned the most 
progressive people on earth; who, 
with the most wonderful military or- 
ganization and armaments that the 
world has ever seen, laid seige to and 
captured the well nigh impregnable 
city which is now its capital, and sent 
its victorious armies thundering 
at the gates of Vienna. This is the 
stupid race whose royal house pro- 
duced philosophers and poets at a per- 
iod when many of the besotted mon- 
archs of Europe were unable to write 
even their own names. It is well to 
bear in mind that the “curse of fatal- 
ism” was also upon those people who, 
when the history of Europe is black as 
night—when Christendom was wallow- 
ing in vice, ignorance, fanaticism and 
corruption in the Dark Ages—founded 
the Caliphates of Bagdad and Cor- 
dova, and from these seats of light and 
learning began the yet unfinished task 
of civilizing the world. As to the 
“blight of Islam” the following quota- 
tion from the late Col. Robert G. In- 
gersoll, who, whatever may be said 
of him, certainly cannot be called a 
partisan or Islam or any other relig- 
ious system, will probably prove en- 
lightening : 

“In the tenth century after Christ, 
the Saracens, governors of a vast em- 


‘pire, established colleges in Mongolia, 


Tartary, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, North Africa, Morocco Fez 
and in Spain. The religion owned by 
the Saracens was greater than the Ro- 
man Empire. They had not only col- 
leges, but observatories. The sciences 
were taught. They introduced the ten 
numerals, taught algebra and trigo- 
nometry, understood cubic equations, 
knew the art of surveying; they made 
catalogues and maps of the stars, gave 
the great stars the names they still 
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bear; they ascertained the size of the 
earth, determined the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and fixed the length of the 
year. They calculated the eclipses, 
equinoxes, solstices, conjunctions of 
planets, and occultations of stars. They 
constructed astronomical instruments. 
They made clocks of various kinds, 
and were the inventors of the pendu- 
lum. They originated chemistry, dis- 
covered sulphuric acid, nitric acid and 
alcohol. 

“They were the first to publish phar- 
macopoeias and dispensatories. 

“In mechanics they determined the 
law of falling bodies. They under- 
stood the mechanical powers, and the 
attraction of gravitation. 

“They taught hydrostatics, and de- 
termined the specific gravities of 
bodies. 

“In optics they discovered that a 
ray of light did not proceed from the 
eye, but from the object to the eye. 

“They were manufacturers of cot- 
ton, leather, paper and steel. They 


gave us the game of chess. They pro- 
duced romances and novels, and essays 
on many subjects. 

“In their schools they taught the 
modern doctrines of evolution and de- 


velopment. They anticipated Darwin 
and Spencer. 

“These people were not Christians. 
They were the followers, for the most 
part, of an impostor, or a pretended 
prophet, of a false god. And yet, 
while the true Christians—the men se- 
lected by the true God, and filled with 
the Holy Ghost—were tearing out the 
tongues of heretics, these wretches 
were irreverently tracing the orbits of 
the stars. While the true believers 
were flaying philosophers and extin- 
guishing the eyes of thinkers, these 
godless followers of Muhammad were 
founding colleges, collecting manu- 
scripts, investigating the facts of na- 
ture and giving their attention to sci- 
ence. But it is well to know that we 
are jndebted to the Moors, to the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad, for having laid 
the foundations of modern science. It 
is well to know that we are not indebt- 
ed to the Church, to Christianity, for 


any useful fact. ... It is as well to 
know that when Muhammadans were 
the friends of science, Christians were 
its enemies.” 

Perhaps the following examples will 
offer to the intelligent mind a more ac- 
ceptable explanation of the position in 
which the Ottoman state now finds it- 
self. One of the dreams of construc- 
tive Turkish statesmanship has been 
the building of a railroad through the 
heart of what is usually called Turkish 
Armenia. Such a line would cut di- 
rectly through one of the most fertile 
regions on earth, as well as tap that 
world’s storehouse of wealth, Central 
Asia. Thus would be opened up a 
great artery of commerce, bring the 
wealth of the Indies to the very gates 
cf Constantinople. But in this project 
Russia has not failed to see the two- 
fold menace to herself; one, the very 
material reduction of her commerce 
with all this rich territory; another, 
the military advantages which would 
thus accrue to an Ottoman province up- 
on which she had long cast covetous 
glances. Russia was dissatisfied, and 
by adding to her objections those of 
her present allies, she has prevented 
the realization of Turkey’s wish. At 
another time the Ottoman government 
asked England for Englishmen to act 
in various official capacities, assisting 
the Turks to bring about order in Ar- 
menia. This also was refused, and 
again at Russia’s instigation. The rea- 
son for England’s refusal is that for 
generations past it has been a part of 
Russia’s policy to foster disorder in 
that much troubled section. As long 
as rape, pillage and murder ran riot in 
Armenia, so long will there be an ex- 
suse for Russian intervention. Thus 
has ever suggestion, every movement 
for economic or political advancement 
by Turkey dashed itself to bits against 
the stone-wall of European oppression 
—or rather repression. 

Then when the Young Turk revolu- 
tion came—and with it the knowledge 
that a Constitutional Turkey meant a 
strong centralized government, as well 
as a single, united nationality, instead 
of the desired decentralization accom- 
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panied by autonomy for the various 
races inhabiting the Empire—the ob- 
Icquy heaped upon the Committee of 
Union and Progress by Christian Eu- 
rope was greater than had ever been 
the portion of the old regime. Pre- 
vious to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress had gone on feeling secure in the 
assurance that the Young Turkey 
Party had the sympathy and moral 
support of practically all Europe. But 
at this time it became clear to far-see- 
ing Turks that the only reason the 
Powers had for wishing a revolution 
in Turkey was that they awaited the 
weakening of the political fabric of 
that country which it was believed 
would attend such a change. When 
Europe saw that a new Turkey means 
a strong Turkey—when she saw the 
Sick Man of Europe in the process of 
convalescence, then she decided that 
something must be done. First of all, 
finding Turkey absolutely unprepared, 
came the war with Italy like a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky. Then, when 
—after every conceivable obstacle had 
been thrown in her path—it became 
clear that in spite of everything Tur- 
key was going to win, the Balkan 
States were brought in. There again 
the same tactics were employed, and 
when at last Turkey had gathered her 
scattered resources and the tide of vic- 
tory was slowly but surely turning in 
her favor, she was forced into a peace 
with small honor. Many other exam- 
ples of European ill-will directed 
against Turkey might be shown, for 
the list is well-nigh inexhaustible. If 
in the face of such terrible odds she 
succeeds in attaining true independ- 
ence while maintaining her integrity, 
the Ottoman nation will merit the 
praise of every real lover of liberty the 
world over. Thus by concrete example 
we observe that this retarding influ- 
ence—this sinister pall which for gen- 
erations has threatened to stifle Tur- 
key—this so-called “blight of Islam” 
—is in reality the blight of Christen- 
dom. 

There is perhaps no other race now 
occupying a position in the lime-light 
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which is making such rapid strides to 
the front as are the Turks. Neither is 
there another which presents such a 
multitude of features calculated to at- 
tract and hold our interest and admira- 
tion. Unquestionably a great impetus 
was given to the intellectual unfold- 
ment of the Turkish race by its having 
simply grafted itself upon the Arabic 
civilization which, at the time of the 
Turkish conquest, was the greatest 
and highest form of civilization the 
world has ever produced. Yet the story 
of the development of the Turkish 
race is one of the marvels of history. 
First we see them riding down from 
the North—rude, uncultured horse- 
men, but little better than barbarians. 
Next we find the Caliphate of Bagdad 
with all its splendor under their sway, 
and see them teaching the arts of war 
and peace to Europe. Again, and we 
find a prince of the house of Osman 
gracing the throne of the Caesars All 
within the space of two centuries. 

Another example which suggests it- 
self at this historical point must not 
pass unnoticed, since it gives the lie 
to the well-established fallacy that the 
religion of Islam has been spread by 
the sword, and the sword alone. After 
the Turkish conquest, when the Cali- 
phate of Bagdad lay prostrate at the 
feet of its conquerors, the victorious 
Turks adopted the religion of the -van- 
quished Arabs. An historical fact 
known to every school boy, yet the old 
misconception of “Islam and the 
Sword” still persists. 

Just one more mistaken idea which 
deserves to take its place in the back- 
ground with that unctuous mouthful, 
“the blight of Islam.” That is the 
general conception of education in 
Turkey. It is usually taken for grant- 
ed that Turks are uneducated. We 
frequently read tales in which the ig- 
norance of officially placed Turks is 
regretted, condoned or impartially dis- 
cussed—but, above all, advertised. Al- 
most one-half of an article which was 
given wide publicity. a few months 
since was devoted to a dissertation up- 
on the density of the ignorance of a 
certain Turkish official. The specific 
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complaint in this case was that he 
could not read English. The ignor- 
ance of this miscreant, who really 
should have been in an institution for 
the feeble-minded, occasioned discom- 
fort and delay to the writer of the ar- 
ticle. Why then—the irresistible query 
rises spontaneously to one’s mind— 
knowing the dense ignorance which 
prevails in that benighted country, did 
not the writer simply make use of the 
Turkish language and avoid the dis- 
agreeable consequences of the Turk’s 
ignorance. Seriously it may be said 
that whatever her shortcomings in the 
matter of higher instruction, elemen- 
tary education existed in Turkey as 
well as other Muslim countries long 
before’ Europe ever thought of such a 
thing. And in regard to scientific ad- 
vancement Ingersoll says: “It can be 
truthfully said that science was thrust 
into the brain of Europe upon the 
point of a Moorish lance.” 

There is also the question of Pan- 
Islamism, always a bugbear to those 
of the European nations who hold large 
Muslim populations in subjection. The 
thought that the power of the Cali- 
phate might become anything more 
than a shadowy spiritual force outside 
the actual borders of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, is to them exceedingly distaste- 
ful. As long as the Caliphate is main- 
tained in an enfeebled condition the 
great mass of Muslim subjects of other 
countries can be hoodwinked by tales 
of Ottoman weakness and venality, as 
well as by learned theological disqui- 
sitions upon the usurpation of the Cali- 
phate by the Turkish Sultans (from 
the pens of Christians, or heretical 
Muslims.) But with a Caliphate 
backed by a strong, centralized gov- 
ernment and a dependable, well- 
equipped army, the down-trodden 
Muslim would dare to hold up his head 
once more, strong in the knowledge 
that in case of need he had a protector. 
This is the Pan-Islamism that they 
fear; a Pan-Islamism that would mean 
a lightening of the yoke upon the necks 
of enslaved millions. European poli- 
ticians well know the absurdity of the 
idea that the whole Muslim world will 


one day rise under the leadership of 
Turkey to lay waste to Christendom 
with fire and sword, massacre and pil- 
lage. Yet such statements are con- 
stantly being made; and for what rea- 
son? To arouse afresh and keep 
burning that age-old hatred and fear 
of Turkey. For the spectacle of a re- 
juvenated and victorious Turkey—a 
progressive Turkey will arouse mil- 
lions of enthralled Muslims to a reali- 
zation of their political and economic 
rights—their human rights—and they 
will demand equality with their over- 
lords. 

This empty horror of the doctrine of 
Pan-Islamism is one reason why the 
Turk is hated and feared, and made 
the object of calumny and scorn, but 
there is yet another. It is not his re- 
ligion alone; neither his racial charac- 
teristics. It is an old, old hatred—a 
fear that dates back to a_ distinctly 
alien period in the intellectual status 
of Western Europe. It was engender- 
ed of the preaching of ignorant, bigot- 
ed fanatics to a people no less bigoted 
and ignorant than themselves—a so- 
ciety thoroughly permeated with the 
grossest of superstitions. It has come 
to be an instinct—a natural inheritance 
indelibly impressed upon our brain- 
cells, and is akin to the fear of the 
dark, and the nightmare in which we 
fall from incredible heights to awake 
shivering with fright, bolt upright in 
our beds. It is a shameful thing, inhu- 
man, unfraternal, unworthy a people 
endowed with a reasoning intelligence 
and enjoying a modern civilization. 

“Shall Islam be driven back to 
Asia?” Another interrogation put be- 
fore us with increasing frequency. It 
is a question which our contemporaries 
are asking in language which varies 
from the blantant hilarity of the blind, 
ignorant bigot, who noisily advertises 
the wish uppermost in his mind in this 
connection, to the mild and unctuous 
exultation of the more erudite, but no 
less fanatical individual, who is pa- 
tently ashamed of his attitude, but 
nevertheless glad to set forth his 
feeble reasons why the answer should 
be in the affirmative. 
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To Islamic civilization we owe near- 
ly all our sciences. In mathematics 
we are indebted to the Muslim Arabs 
for the system of numerals itself, 
which has made possible many new 
operations and simplified the entire 
science. Most of our luxuries, both of 
dress and of the table, came originally 
from Islamic countries, as did many 
of the cultivated grains and fruits. The 
rhymed verse is of Arabic origin, and 
has in a great measure supplanted the 
blank verse which was the only form 
employed by European poets previous 
to their contact with Islam. 

The idea of religious toleration itself 
is of Islamic origin. Previous to Is- 
lam, as soon as a religion became suf- 
ficiently powerful, its devotees perse- 
cuted rigorously the followers of other 
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religious systems. But embodied in 
the tenets of Islam are the Qu’ranic in- 
junctions commanding the Muslims to 
grant to others immunity and protec- 
tion in the observance of their religi- 
ous practices. Thus was given to the 
world the conception of a brotherhood 
broad enough to overlap the boundaries 
of sects and creeds. 

Suppose Islam to be driven out of 
Europe. Let us imagine the possibil- 
ity of separating en masse from the 
Western civilization all that Western 
civilization owes to Islam and the Mus- 
lim peoples. And in banishing that 
faith from European soil suppose that 
Europe should also cast off all that 
she has absorbed of Islam and Islamic 
civilization, what would remain of her 
boasted “Christian civilization?” 





TO JACK 


Sometimes when satin-footed shadows creep— 
A ghostly legion on the misty lawn— 
Which come to put your flower-friends to sleep, 
And hold them safe against another dawn. 
Between the day and night, across the grass, 
Sometimes, dear Jack, I think I see you pass. 


Sometimes when fire sinks to embers red, 

I sit alone where once we sat of old; 
My heart refuses to be comforted, 

Because your going left it bare and cold. 
As gloom and firelight subtly intertwine, 
Sometimes, I think, I feel your hand on mine. 


And then, where moonlight calms the strife of earth, 
And midnight finds me out beneath the stars; 
Within my soul a strange celestial birth 
Breathes, and high heaven’s door unbars, 
And in the sweetness of that moment’s grace, 
Sometimes, dear Jack, I know I see your face. 


Juan L. KENNON. 
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A Californian Duval 


By Eugene T. Sawyer 


val was the English prototype 

of soft-spoken, graceful and 

graceless Tiburcio Vasquez, the 
Californian. While the one had for 
fields of exploit and adventure the 
wooded stretches of Hounslow Heath 
and the Great North Road, and for re- 
treat some ruined abbey, the other of 
the latter day had the plains and hills 
of the Golden Gate for ride and raid, 
and the canyon fastnesses for refuge. 

Like the suave and courtly Duval, 
Vasquez confessed to an absorbing 
partiality for the softer sex. Many 
times did he take his life in his hands 
in order that some dark-eyed senorita 
should not wait overtime at the trysting 
place. Many were the occasions on 
which either life or property became 
safe through the prayerful interposi- 
tion of woman. 

He was born in Monterey in 1835, 
was a wild, harum-scarum youngster, 
but he did not give the officers any 
trouble until just before he reached 
his sixteenth year. Before the oc- 
currence which launched him into a 
career of crime, his associates were 
Mexican law-breakers, cattle thieves, 
mainly, whose operations became ex- 
tensive soon after the occupation of 
California by the Americans. One 
night, in company with a Mexican des- 
perado, he attended a fandango. A 
quarrel over a woman, the fatal shoot- 
ing of the constable while trying to 
maintain order, the lynching of Vas- 
quez’ companion, and the formation of 
a vigilance committee sent Vasquez 
into hiding, from which he emerged to 
ally himself with a band of horse- 
thieves. 

In 1857 he came to grief, but five 
years’ sequestration in the state prison 


Grats reckless Claude Du- 


failed to produce any change in his 
morals. One month after his dis- 
charge he was operating as a highway 
robber on the San Joaquin plains. 
Chased by officers into Contra Costa 
County, he sought and obtained ref- 
uge at the ranch of a Mexican who 
was the father of a pretty and impres- 
sionable daughter. She easily fell a 
victim to the seductive wiles of the 
handsome, dashing young knight of the 
road. One morning Anita and Vas- 
quez were missing. With stern face 
the father loaded his pistols, mounted 
his fleetest mustang and started in 
pursuit. He overtook the lovers in 
the Livermore Valley. They were 
resting under an oak tree by the road- 
side. 

When the father appeared Vasquez 
sprang to his feet, but made no hostile 
motion. His code of honor forbade 
an attack on the man he had wronged. 
A quick understanding of the situa- 
tion sent Anita to her lover’s side. “If 
you kill him you must also kill me,” 
she. screamed. The father frowned. 
Vasquez with hands folded stood wait- 
ing. After some consideration the 
ranch owner said if Anita would re- 
turn home her lover might go free. 
The girl consented and Vasquez shrug- 
ged his shoulders as father and daugh- 
ter rode away. 

Transferring his field of operations 
to Sonoma County Vasquez prospered 
for awhile, but one day in attempting 
to drive off a band of stolen cattle he 
was arrested, and for the offense spent 
four years in San Quentin prison. Im- 
mediately uvon his discharge, in June, 
1870, he laid plans for robbery on a 
much larger scale than he had ever be- 
fore attempted. Selecting as his base 
the Cantua Canyon, a wild and almost 
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inaccessible retreat in the Mt. Diablo 
range, formerly the camp and shelter 
of Joaquin Murieta, he gathered about 
him a band of choice spirits, and for 
four years carried on a warfare against 
organized society the like of which 
California had never before experi- 
enced. Stages and stores, teams and 
individuals were held up in the coun- 
ties of Central and Southern Califor- 
nia, and though posse after posse took 
the field against him he succeeded in 
eluding capture. In the hills he was 
safe. White settlers were scarce, and 
the Mexican population aided and be- 
friended him, principally through fear. 
Besides, his sweethearts, as he called 
them, were scattered throughout the 
hills of the Coast Range, from San Jose 
to Los Angeles. They kept him posted 
regarding the movements of the of- 
ficers and more than once he escaped 
capture through their vigilance and 
activity. 

In the fall of 1871, after a daring 
stage robbery in San Benito County, 
Vasquez got word that one of his 
sweethearts would be at a dance’ in 
Hollister that night. The bandit re- 
solved to be in attendance. The 
dancing was at its height when he ap- 
peared. Becoming flushed with wine, 
his caution deserted him, and he re- 
mained until near the break of day. 
He was not molested, and emboldened 
by a sense of security, he went into the 
barroom and engaged in a game of ca- 
sino with one of the women. Here 
he was seen and recognized by a law 
and order Mexican. The constable was 
notified, a posse was organized and a 
plan laid to surround the dance house 
and pot Vasquez, at the moment of his 
appearance at either of the doors. A 
woman gave Vasquez warning of his 
danger, and disguised with her skirt 
and mantilla, the bandit went out of 
the dance hall, crossed in front of the 
approaching posse, found his horse, 
mounted it and was beyond the danger 
limit before the deception was dis- 
covered. 

A few days later, at the head of his 
band, he stepped the stage from the 
New Idria mines. A woman’s head 
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showed at the door as Vasquez covered 


the driver with a rifle. She was the 
wife of one of the mine bosses, a man 
who had once befriended the outlaw. 
“Don’t do it, Tiburcio,” she entreated. 
Vasquez looked at the grim ‘aces of 
his followers, hesitated a moment, and 
then lowered his rifle. “Drive on,” 
was his curt command. The stage 
lumbered away, and the bandit leader 
faced a situation that demanded all his 
skill and nerve. That he succeeded in 
placating the desperadoes who ac- 
knowledged his leadership may be 
taken for granted for that same day 
the band robbed a store and then rode 
toward a hiding place in the Santa 
Cruz range. 

While the robbers rested the sheriffs 
of three counties were searching for 
them. A few miles above Santa Cruz 
the officers and the outlaws met. In 
the fight that ensued, two of Vasquez’ 
men were killed outright and Vasquez 
was shot in the breast. Though des- 
perately wounded he stood his ground, 
put the officers to route, and then rode 
sixty miles before he halted for friend- 
ly ministration. When able to stand 
on his feet he rode to the Cantua Can- 
yon, where he found the remnant of his 
band. 

There he planned a sensational fall 
campaign, but as his band was not 
large enough to suit his purposes, he 
determined to seek recruits at a ranch 
on the San Joaquin. He crossed the 
mountains, and was riding along the 
valley highways when he espied ap- 
proaching an emigrant wagon drawn 
by four mules. Here, he thought, was 
a chance to make a little money on the 
side, for he knew, as a rule, that the 
emigrants of those days were fairly 
well supplied with money. 

An oldish man was driving, and by 
his side was a gaunt, sad faced wo- 
man, evidently his wife. Inside, under 
cover with the household impedi- 
menta, were three half grown children. 
The bandit’s command to halt was 
promptly obeyed, but when the emi- 
grant was harshly ordered to throw 
down his money and other valuables, 
if he had any, the woman’s mouth 
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opened to a stream of mingled re- 
proach and vituperation. Vasquez lis- 
tened with unmoved countenance, but 
when the woman’s tone changed and 
the tears began to flow, the bandit’s 
face twitched slightly, and a softer 
expression showed on his face. The 
woman’s story, told with many sobs, 
was one to command sympathy. They 
were poor, they had only ten dollars 
in the world, and they had come to 
California not only to seek for govern- 
ment land, but for a place in the 
mountains where health might come 
back to the oldest girl, who was in the 
first stages of consumption. 

In telling this story months after- 
wards, Vasquez said: “The old wo- 
man floored me. Instead of wanting to 
rob her, I wanted to help her. I knew 
of a little valley not more than thirty 
miles away that I believed would. just 
suit them. I told them where it was 
and how to get there. It was govern- 
ment land and there were only two 
other settlers there. The man thanked 
me, the woman wanted to kiss me, and 
I left them feeling much better than if 
I had robbed them.” 

Vasquez found at the ranch, his ob- 
jective point, a number of Mexican 
vaqueros: one was Abdon Leiva, a 
stalwart Chilian, who was married and 
lived in a wooden shack near the 
ranch house. Vasquez made friends 
with both husband and wife. The wife 
at once took his fancy. She was not 
over twenty, small, plump, with red 
lips and languishing eyes. 

The bandit stayed at the ranch as 
the guest of the Leiva’s for several 
days. While the husband rode the 
range, Vasquez remained at the shack 
and entertained the charming and sus- 
ceptible Rosario. To her he outlined 
his plans. Rosario became enthusiastic 
in support of them. Leave the matter 
of her husband to her. She could twist 
him round her little finger. Vasquez 
agreed to this, and through her per- 
suasion Leiva was induced to join the 
band. 

The campaign opened by a raid on 
Firebaugh’s Ferry, on the San Joa- 
quain plains. The story of what oc- 


curred in the store was afterwards told 
by Vasquez, who said: “I took a watch 
from a man they called the Captain. 
His wife saw the act, and running up 
to me, threw her arms around my neck 
and begged me to return the watch to 
her husband, as he had given it to her 
during their courtship. I gave it back 
and then she went into another room, 
and from behind a chimney took out 
another watch. ‘Take it,’ she said, but 
I wouldn’t. I just kissed her and told 
her to keep the watch as a memento of 
our meeting.” 

Then came the robbery of the 
Twenty-one Mile House in Santa Clara 
County, which was followed by the 
descent on Tres Pinos, a little village 
twelve miles south of Hollister, in San 
Benito County. This raid, because it 
resulted in a triple murder, aroused the 
entire State. County and State re- 
wards for the capture of Vasquez, dead 
or alive, brought hundreds of man 
hunters into the field, but for nearly a 
year the cunning outlaw successfully 
defied his pursuers. 

The Tres Pinos affair was the bold- 
est Vasquez had yet attempted. With 
four men—Abdon Leiva, Clodoveo 
Chavez, Romulo Gonzalez and Teo- 
doro Moreno—he rode into the village, 
robbed the store, the hotel and private 
houses and individuals, securing booty 
that required eight pack horses (stolen 
from the hotel stable) to carry away. 
The. raid lasted three hours, and the 
men killed were Bernard Bihury, a 
sheepherder; George Redford, a team- 
ster; and Leander Davidson, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel. Bihury came to 
the store while the robbery was going 
on and was ordered to lie down. Not 
understanding either English or Span- 
ish, he started to run and was shot 
and killed. While the robbers were 
at work Redford drove up to the hotel 
with a load of pickets. He was at- 
tending to his horses when Vasquez 
avproachel and ordered him to lie 
down. Redford was afflicted with 
deafness. and not understanding the 
order. but believing that his life was 
threatened. started on a run for the 
stables. He had just reached the door 
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when a bullet from Vasquez’ rifle 
passed through his heart, killing him 
instantly. 

All this time the front door of the 
hotel was open, and Davidson was in 
the doorway. Leiva saw him and 
shouted: “Shut the door and keep in- 
side, and you won’t be hurt.” David- 
son stepped back and was closing the 
door when a shot was fired, the bullet 
passing through the door and pierced 
Davidson’s heart. He fell back into 
the arms of his wife and died in a 
short time. 

The Chronicle was the only news- 
paper in San Francisco that had a 
correspondent on the ground, and for a 
week it had a daily scoop on ‘its con- 
temporaries. 

A short distance from Tres Pinos the 
bandits divided the booty, each man 
being counseled by Vasquez to look 
out for himself. Leiva had left his 
wife at a friend’s ranch near Elizabeth 
Lake, Los Angeles County. Thither 
he rode to find that Vasquez had pre- 
ceded him. As the days passed Leiva 
began to suspect his chief had more 
than a platonic interest in the attrac- 
tive Rosario. He called Vasquez to 
account, suggesting a duel. But Vas- 
refused to draw a weapon against the 
man he had wronged. 

After some hot words a reconcilia- 
tion was patched up, but Vasquez did 
not suspect the reason for Leiva’s wil- 
lingness to let bygones be bygones. 
Matters went smoothly for a few days. 
Then Vasquez asked Leiva to go to 
Elizabeth Lake for provisions. Leiva 
consented, but instead of carrying out 
orders, he hunted up Sheriff Adams, 
of Santa Clara County and surren- 
dered, at the same time offering to ap- 
pear as State’s witness in the event of 
Vasquez’ capture and trial. 

Adams started at once for the ban- 
dit’s retreat, but Vasquez was not 
there. He had been gone many hours 
and Mrs. Leiva had gone with him. 

A month later Vasquez deserted the 
woman and fled northward. This step 
was induced by the number and activ- 
ity of the officers. The Legislature 
had met, and authorized the expendi- 
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ture of fifteen thousand dollars for a 
campaign against the redoubtable ban- 


dit. One sherift, (Morse ot Ala- 
meda) organized a picked company of 
fitteen men, and with provisions tor 
two months, started to explore thor- 
oughly the mountain tastnesses ot 
Central and Southern Calizornia. But 
so etficient was Vasquez system ot 
information that every move made by 
the officers became known to him. At 
last Morse gave up the hunt. Then 
the irrepressible Tiburcio made up tor 
lost time. Robbery after robbery tol- 
iowed in quick succession. Atter 
holding up a number ot stages, Vas- 
quez’ band entered the town of King- 
ston, Fresno County, and there made a 
rich haul. Stores were plundered, 
safes broken into, houses looted and 
provisions, clothing, money and valu- 
ables taken away. 

The: news of this raid spurred the 
officers to renewed action. Soon there 
was a rush of determined men into 
Fresno County. But Vasquez could 
not be found. He had retreated south- 
ward. Of his band of followers only 
Chavez was left. Gonzales had fled to 
Mexico, and Moreno had been cap- 
tured, tried and sent to prison for lite. 

A month after the Kingston raid 
Vasquez and Chavez made a descent 
upon Coyote’s Holes’ station on the 
Los Angeles and Owens River stage 
road. The few residents were tied to 
trees, the station was robbed, and the 
two bandits were about to depart, 
when the stage appeared. After the 
passengers had been robbed and 
goodly treasure taken from Wells- 
Fargo & Co.’s strong box, the horses 
were unharnessed, four more were 
taken from the stables and with bul- 
lion, money, jewelry and horses the 
lawless pair departed for the hills. 

On the following day the two ban- 
dits stopped the Los Angeles stage 
near Soledad, and then dissolved 
partnership, Chavez to ride for the 
Mexican border, his California career 
forever closed, Vasquez to seek a fa- 
vorite hiding place in the Sierra Madre 
Hills. 

Here, secure from molestation, he 
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remained two months, when word was 
brought to him that one of his sweet- 
hearts was staying at the house of one 
George, the Greek, not many miles 
from Los Angeles. The place was in 
the zone of danger, but Vasquez re- 
solved to go there. In some way his 
intention became known to another 
woman who had once enjoyed the 
handsome outlaw’s affectionate atten- 
tions. She managed to have word sent 
to Sheriff Rowland, at Los Angeles. 
The sheriff quickly organized a posse 
and went to the rendezvous. Vasquez 
was there, and in attempting to escape 
received eight bullets in his body. It 
was thought at first that he could not 
survive, but a strong constitution en- 
abled him to pull through. 

As soon as his condition would per- 
mit he was removed to the county 
jail at Salinas City, Monterey County. 
There he was kept for several weeks, 
and then was transferred to the jail at 
San Jose, on account of its greater se- 
curity. Abdon Leiva, who was to be 
State’s witness at the coming trial, was 
already a prisoner in the jail. While 
there he was visited by his wife, who 
desired reconciliation. But Leiva re- 
fused to take her back. She had made 
her bed and must lie on it. 

On Thursday, January 25, 1875, 
Vasquez was placed on trial in the 


District Court, Judge David Belden, 
Presiding, for the murder of Leander 
Davidson, the Tres Pinos hotel keeper. 
John Lord Love, Attorney-General of 
the State, conducted the prosecution. 
Leiva was the first witness. The op- 
portunity to square accounts with the 
man who had wronged him had come 
at last. He swore that Vasquez not 
only fired the shot that killed David- 
son, but also ordered the other murders 
committed during the raid. His was 
the only positive testimony, but other 
and thoroughly reliable witnesses gave 
sufficient circumstantial corroboration 
te enable the jury to reach a verdict. 
Vasquez was committed of murder in 
the first degree and sentenced to be 
hanged on Friday, the 19th of March. 

Pending the execution of the sen- 
tence, Vasquez laughed, chatted and 
read.as if his mind was free from care. 
He consented to accept a spiritual ad- 
viser, but said he had no opinion re- 
garding a future state. “The sages and 
the preachers say there is another 
world,” he once remarked, “‘and if they 
are right then I shall soon see many of 
my old sweethearts.” 

The fatal day came, and Califor- 
nia’s star bandit walked calmly to the 
scaffold and died with a smile upon his 
lips. And with his death peace de- 
scended upon highway and mountain. 


MY COMMERCE 


Shrouded masts and winged spars 
Float my commerce forth to sea; 
Ride the waves by tropic stars, 
Charm the eye with pageantry, 
Brave romance in sailyards hung— 
When the world and I are young. 


Iron throat, capacious maw, 
Float my commerce forth to sea, 
Meshed and safe with cunning law; 
But their fat utility 
Throttle siren songs untold— 
When the world and I are old. 


Eva NAVONE. 
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end of the sixties, when the good 

old country towns of California 

passed through a hibernating stage, 
as it were. There had been tumultuous 
times; exciting days and months and 
years, when history was in the making. 
The fever heat of our golden era had 
been subdued; the pulse beat of the 
country had become normal; and dur- 
ing that particular period to which we 
now refer it was even less than nor- 
mal. The State enjoyed a_ twilight 
sleep, during which it gave birth to the 
vigorous youth who is now growing 
very rapidly and crowing as lustily as 
a belligerent chicken cock. 

How we did enjoy the dolce far ni- 
ente of those days. That musical 
tongue of the country so delightful to 
the ear, which is heard so seldom now. 
was then spoken more or less by 
everyone, and the habits and the cus- 
toms, too, were in some modified form, 
those of the hidalgo and the black- 
eyed senorita. How charming it all 
was; at least, it seems so to us now. 
We look back upon that classic period 
pathetically, realizing that it has been 
obliterated from the pages of our his- 
tory forever. 

We were very proud of our Golden 
State, and we all possessed the war- 
like spirit of defense, in case the time 
should ever come when it would be 
necessary to defend it. 

Our community was an agricultural 
one, and our fathers, who were peace- 
fully inclined citizens, were very pro- 
nounced in their principles of loyalty, 
which are readily put into words like 
these: 


|: WAS after the Civil War, at the 


“Don’t fight, boys, until you have to; 
but if it ever become necessary to pro- 
tect this inheritance of yours, then fight 
with your coats off.” 

This spirit was well expressed when 
they chose the bear as an appropriate 
symbol of the State of California. The 
bear is a very peaceful and docile ani- 
mal if left undisturbed, but if its sav- 
ageness is ever aroused to the fighting 
point, it becomes the better part of 
valor to adhere to the maxim of the 
old mountaineer: “I haven’t lost any.” 

Our slogan of preparedness for pur- 
poses of defense was fully as forcible 
as the aphorism inscribed upon the 
Delphic Oracle, and it had just as 
cJassic a twang to it. It contained the 
three words: “Man heel thyself!” and 
if they were uttered with the proper 
accentuation, with a befitting expres- 
sion of countenance and with gestures 
peculiarly Californian, they were very 
effective. 

But, we were satisfied if left undis- 
turbed to follow the daily routine of 
life to which we had become habitu- 
ated, and we asked for nothing more. 

No one ever had any too much to do 
in those days. There were certain 
duties and plenty of time to do them 
in. Outdoor amusements during the 
day were frequent, and the caballo was 
a very close companion. 

The evenings were spent either at 
the village hotel, usually in that part 
of the caravansary which contained in- 
viting looking bottles filled with the 
famous wines that were then making a 
name for themselves in the world; or 
in some general merchandise store, 
where one would be sure to meet a 
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friend or two to discuss the opportu- 
nities of the versatile George C. Gor- 
ham or the astute Henry H. Haight, 
who were considered at that time as 
candidates for Governor. This was 
called swapping lies. 

The history of the defeat of seces- 
sion was still an absorbing topic of 
conversation, and a certain story of 
how California was saved to the North 
through the patriotic stand taken by 
some loyal ship-carpenters at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard became of unusual 
local interest. 

Stories of the martyred Abraham 
were told, to which the young men lis- 
tened reverently. And in this wise 
these heterogeneous meeting places of 
the people became educational centers 
from which some of our best and most 
successful men have sprung. 

The dignitaries of the village, too, 
had their gathering places and en- 
joyed a common meeting ground as 
modest in its surroundings as any of 
the others. It may have been in the 
rear of the hardware store, or in the 
post-office, or at the hotel; men were 
not fastidious in post-pioneer days. 
They lived a life of spartan simplicity 
and unexciting regularity. 

The only event of the day was the 
arrival of the stage with the mail from 
the city and a straggling passenger or 
two, who in the summer time were so 
begrimed with dust and dirt that they 
could not be identified until they had 
been thoroughly soaked. 

And the dignitaries, the foremost 
citizens, who were they? They were 
some ten or fifteen of them, profes- 
sional men and _ storekeepers. The 
judge, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
schoolmaster, the druggist, the post- 
master, the innkeeper, the watch- 
maker, two or three vineyardists, sev- 
eral so-called merchants, and last, but 
not least, the good old parish priest. 

There was Judge Severence, an eru- 
dite gentleman, past middle age; spare 
and gaunt of figure, with a prodigious 
head, covered with thin gray -hair; 
beardless it was, too, but ornamented 
with huge hirsute appendages in the 
shape of eyebrows. He had been edu- 


cated for the bar (perhaps this may 
have been true in more than one 
sense); had studied in several of the 
renowned Eastern universities, and had 
visited Europe. We knew all this from 
hearsay only, but we respected him 
highly because of his reputed erudi- 
tion. 

Howbeit, he was a just judge, wor- 
thy of every respect, with a warm 
heart, full of kindly humor; and, what 
endeared him to the community par- 
ticularly—he was a good story-teller. 
His stories were of the Lincoln-type, 
full of harmless wit and wisdom. 

Since all men were known by a lo- 
cal appellation rather than by family 
name. he was called “Jux.” One may 
imagine this to have been a perversion 
of his judicial title, but this was not 
so. At one time, in trying a divorce 
case, and these cases were rare in those 
days and therefore all the more inter- 
esting, he used the word “juxtaposi- 
tion” in reference to some detail of the 
evidence, which so aroused the risibil- 
ity of the unsophisticated folk that this 
monosyllable was invented by the town 
wit during an inspired moment, and it 
clung to the judge to the day of his 
death. 

There was Doctor Plasterman, an 
austere looking but well-disposed 
man, who knew every one intimately, 
that is, interiorly as well as exteriorly. 
Physicians had to be very versatile in 
the early days, for they were called 
upon for anything and everything, 
whether pulling a tooth or inciting an 
efflux. He was a sort of godfather to 
all the young folk of both sexes, be- 
cause he had been a personal witness 
to their physical entrance into this vale 
of tears. And to the older people who 
had passed away, he had rendered 
sympathetic aid in that last trying 
hour when a friend with a soothing 
hand is needed more than ever. 

He, too, had been given a specific 
name, like every one else. The doc- 
tor was a connoisseur of what are 
known as dry wines; white wines of a 
certain flavor and tartness that leave 
an impress of dryness on the palate. 
He could discourse on their bouquet— 
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end of the sixties, when the good 

old country towns of California 

passed through a hibernating stage, 
as it were. There had been tumultuous 
times; exciting days and months and 
years, when history was in the making. 
The fever heat of our golden era had 
been subdued; the pulse beat of the 
country had become normal; and dur- 
ing that particular period to which we 
now refer it was even less than nor- 
mal. The State enjoyed a_ twilight 
sleep, during which it gave birth to the 
vigorous youth who is now growing 
very rapidly and crowing as lustily as 
a belligerent chicken cock. 

How we did enjoy the dolce far ni- 
ente of those days. That musical 
tongue of the country so delightful to 
the ear, which is heard so seldom now, 
was then spoken more or less by 
everyone, and the habits and the cus- 
toms, too, were in some modified form, 
those of the hidalgo and the black- 
eyed senorita. How charming it all 
was; at least, it seems so to us now. 
We look back upon that classic period 
pathetically, realizing that it has been 
obliterated from the pages of our his- 
tory forever. 

We were very proud of our Golden 
State, and we all possessed the war- 
like spirit of defense, in case the time 
should ever come when it would be 
necessary to defend it. 

Our community was an agricultural 
one, and our fathers, who were peace- 
fully inclined citizens, were very pro- 
nounced in their principles of loyalty, 
which are readily put into words like 
these: 
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“Don’t fight, boys, until you have to; 
but if it ever become necessary to pro- 
tect this inheritance of yours, then fight 
with your coats off.” 

This spirit was well expressed when 
they chose the bear as an appropriate 
symbol of the State of California. The 
bear is a very peaceful and docile ani- 
mal if left undisturbed, but if its sav- 
ageness is ever aroused to the fighting 
point, if becomes the better part of 
valor to adhere to the maxim of the 
old mountaineer: “I haven’t lost any.” 

Our slogan of preparedness for pur- 
poses of defense was fully as forcible 
as the aphorism inscribed upon the 
Delphic Oracle, and it had just as 
classic a twang to it. It contained the 
three words: “Man heel thyself!” and 
if they were uttered with the proper 
accentuation, with a befitting expres- 
sion of countenance and with gestures 
peculiarly Californian, they were very 
effective. 

But, we were satisfied if left undis- 
turbed to follow the daily routine of 
life to which we had become habitu- 
ated, and we asked for nothing more. 

No one ever had any too much to do 
in those days. There were certain 
duties and plenty of time to do them 
in. Outdoor amusements during the 
day were frequent, and the caballo was 
a very close companion. 

The evenings were spent either at 
the village hotel, usually in that part 
of the caravansary which contained in- 
viting looking bottles filled with the 
famous wines that were then making a 
name for themselves in the world; or 
in some general merchandise store, 
where one would be sure to meet a 
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friend or two to discuss the opportu- 
nities of the versatile George C. Gor- 
ham or the astute Henry H. Haight, 
who were considered at that time as 
candidates for Governor. This was 
called swapping lies. 

The history of the defeat of seces- 
sion was still an absorbing topic of 
conversation, and a certain story of 
how California was saved to the North 
through the patriotic stand taken by 
some loyal ship-carpenters at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard became of unusual 
local interest. 

Stories of the martyred Abraham 
were told, to which the young men lis- 
tened reverently. And in this wise 
these heterogeneous meeting places of 
the people became educational centers 
from which some of our best and most 
successful men have sprung. 

The dignitaries of the village, too, 
had their gathering places and en- 
joyed a common meeting ground as 
modest in its surroundings as any of 
the others. It may have been in the 
rear of the hardware store, or in the 
post-office, or at the hotel; men were 
not fastidious in post-pioneer days. 
They lived a life of spartan simplicity 
and unexciting regularity. 

The only event of the day was the 
arrival of the stage with the mail from 
the city and a straggling passenger or 
two, who in the summer time were so 
begrimed with dust and dirt that they 
could not be identified until they had 
been thoroughly soaked. 

And the dignitaries, the foremost 
citizens, who were they? They were 
some ten or fifteen of them, profes- 
sional men and _ storekeepers. The 
judge, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
schoolmaster, the druggist, the post- 
master, the innkeeper, the watch- 
maker, two or three vineyardists, sev- 
eral so-called merchants, and last, but 
not least, the good old parish priest. 

There was Judge Severence, an eru- 
dite gentleman, past middle age; spare 
and gaunt of figure, with a prodigious 
head, covered with thin gray -hair; 
beardless it was, too, but ornamented 
with huge hirsute appendages in the 
shape of eyebrows. He had been edu- 


cated for the bar (perhaps this may 
have been true in more than one 
sense); had studied in several of the 
renowned Eastern universities, and had 
visited Europe. We knew all this from 
hearsay only, but we respected him 
highly because of his reputed erudi- 
tion. 

Howbeit, he was a just judge, wor- 
thy of every respect, with a warm 
heart, full of kindly humor; and, what 
endeared him to the community par- 
ticularly—he was a good story-teller. 
His stories were of the Lincoln-type, 
full of harmless wit and wisdom. 

Since all men were known by a lo- 
cal appellation rather than by family 
name. he was called “Jux.” One may 
imagine this to have been a perversion 
of his judicial title, but this was not 
so. At one time, in trying a divorce 
case, and these cases were rare in those 
days and therefore all the more inter- 
esting, he used the word “juxtaposi- 
tion” in reference to some detail of the 
evidence, which so aroused the risibil- 
ity of the unsophisticated folk that this 
monosyllable was invented by the town 
wit during an inspired moment, and it 
clung to the judge to the day of his 
death. 

There was Doctor Plasterman, an 
austere looking but well-disposed 
man, who knew every one intimately, 
that is, interiorly as well as exteriorly. 
Physicians had to be very versatile in 
the early days, for they were called 
upon for anything and everything, 
whether pulling a tooth or inciting an 
efflux. He was a sort of godfather to 
all the young folk of both sexes, be- 
cause he had been a personal witness 
to their physical entrance into this vale 
of tears. And to the older people who 
had passed away, he had rendered 
sympathetic aid in that last trying 
hour when a friend with a soothing 
hand is needed more than ever. 

He, too, had been given a specific 
name, like every one else. The doc- 
tor was a connoisseur of what are 
known as dry wines; white wines of a 
certain flavor and tartness that leave 
an impress of dryness on the palate. 
He could discourse on their bouquet— 
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blume, he called it—and go enthusias- 
tically into a lot of epicurean detail 
that astonished the natives who had 
no conception of such things. There 
was one thing, however, which they 
were not able to construe logically into 
a concrete meaning, and that was this: 
how anything that is wet, deliciously 
sc and very much so, could by any 
possibility be dry, or, as Webster’s 
dictionary has it: “Free from moisture 
of any kind;” and because the doctor 
appeared to possess the unusual ac- 
complishment of perverting this home- 
ly adjective into something so far re- 
moved from is specific meaning as to 
appear absurd, the sobriquet of “Dry- 
dock” was coined for him. " 

The word behind the hyphen has no 
reference to that nautical receptacle 
then unknown in California, but it ob- 
tained its meaning from the undig- 
nified abbreviation of titles; in the 
same way in which a lieutenant was 
called a lute, a captain a cap, a pro- 
fessor a prof, or a gentleman a gent. 

Then there was the watchmaker, Mr. 
Tinker. The name of his calling did ill 
befit him, for he could not have made 
a watch if he had tried ever so long. 
He cleaned them; whatever that might 
imply. An invalid watch or clock 
brought to him he would examine 
physically with the gravity of a gyne- 
cologist. He would listen to its heart 
murmurs and inspect its vitals with a 
huge magnifying glass with the in- 
variable result of his diagnosis: “Has 
to be cleaned.” 

He was known by the name of “our 
angel,” and unless your historian were 
to relate the circumstances connected 
with the origin of this name, you would 
never guess it. This little man with 
pronounced fiery features and uncom- 
monly large hands and feet, frequently 
acted in the capacity of a docent, by 
imparting chronological knowledge to 
his friends at their diurnal gatherings. 
His hearers were usually overawed by 
such terms as “apparent time,” “‘mean- 
time,” “siderial time,” “equation of 
time,” which our friend used with 
great volubility. One scientific ex- 
pression, however, on which he prided 





himself more than on any other was 
“hour angle,” and this astronomical 
term he got into his discourse wherever 
he detected a good opportunity. And, 
finally, that became his name—hour 
angle. It was always spoken, how- 
ever, as though the first word took the 
form of a personal pronoun: our an- 
gle; and since this did not convey a 
meaning to the very practically minded 
men of the village, usage finally de- 
cided upon “our Angel.” His wife, 
whose anatomy was more or less out of 
proportion, was known as “the Equa- 
tion of time.” 

The druggist’s name was Bull. He 
had lost an eye during one of his so- 
called laboratory experiments in the 
back yard, and in lieu of this optic he 
wore a glass dummy. The extraction 
of this false member which, by the 
way, had to be imported from the 
East, and its re-insertion into the va- 
cant cavity, was not only very instruc- 
tive to the young people of the town, 
but it likewise afforded them an inno- 
cent amusement of which they never 
tired. A crying child became pacified 
at once if Mr. Bull would withdraw this 
vitreous member from its socket and 
permit the baby to play with it, with 
the admonition not to swallow it, my 
dear. 

He was called the “bully boy with a 
glass eye,” a slang expression fre- 
quently heard in California in those 
days, which may have had its origin 
in our community. 

Time will not permit us to continue 
the personal description of these char- 
acters. There are too many of them, 
and each one was an original in his 
own way and different from all the 
rest. But there is still one more to 
whom particular reference must be 
made. 

The village priest, Father Diman- 
che, known by all as Father Sunday, 
was liked by every one. He was a 
Belgian by birth, who appeared to be 
able to converse in any tongue. While 
we had comparatively few inhabitants 
in our part of the country, they had 
come from almost every quarter of the 
civilized globe, and in order to get into 
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closer contact with these people, and 
all the more so as a spiritual adviser, 
it was necessary to be more or less 
polyglot. 

The Father had the best heart in the 
world, a heart which was always open 
to those who needed consolation and 
friendly succor during an hour of trial 
or anguish. He was pious, but not os- 
tentatiously so; he possessed an in- 
tensely human nature; he not only for- 
gave but he also forgot, and he found 
an excuse for every shortcoming of his 
fellow being. This endeared him to 
the community, and Jew and Gentile 
and the faithful respected him alike. 

He rarely ever missed an evening’s 
gathering of his friends, and he en- 
tered into their jokes and frivolities as 
long as the humor was harmless and 
free from any personal application. 

A better man never lived, and to 
this day the older people who knew 
him speak of him in terms of great 
reverence and endearment. 

Now, after all these preliminaries, 
we have finally reached the beginning 
of the story, which is simply a nar- 
rative of one of the gatherings of our 
simple country friends. 

One may readily imagine that their 
conversations turned upon almost any 
interesting subject, and that that which 
happened to be under discussion was 
treated from “every angle,” as the say- 
ing is to-day. In those days, however, 
subjects were not treated from angles, 
any more than we would treat a sub- 
ject at the present time from its cosine, 
its tangent, or its secant;—but that 
may come. 

Religious discussions were not in- 
frequent. Andrew Jackson Davis and 
his doctrine of a tangible spirit world, 
peopled with living and breathing en- 
tities, who possessed the uncanny 
power of communicating with their 
friends on earth by means of a con- 
cussive language of raps and knocks, 
in rooms that had to be specially 
darkened for the purpose, had upset 
some of the minds not sufficiently oc- 
cupied or properly fortified, and talks 
cf table-tipping, and of the materiali- 
zation of the late Mrs. Tucker, or the 


astral body of Dan Scully’s mother- 
in-law, and of other occult matters were 
exceedingly interesting, even if they 
did have the effect on some of the lis- 
teners of making them afraid to go to 
bed alone and in the dark subse- 
quently. 

These were our modern miracles. 
Jux, always skeptical, treated them 
with a sardonic smile. But—if they 
occurred during the advent of the Re- 
deemer, then why not now? 

This brought out an argument on 
miracles in general, Father Sunday 
maintaining, in his unobtrusive way,: 
that all things were possible to the 
good and omnipotent God. 

But then, there were the laws of 
Nature: how about them? In return, 
the assertion was made that if the 
Deity is the author of these laws, and 
no one had the temerity to deny this 
fact, then it would not be inconsistent 
to believe that He could violate them 
if He saw fit to do so. 

This argument waxed warm with 
pros and cons; our Angel, as the scien- 
tist of the village, stoutly denying the 
possibility, as he termed it, of mutilat- 
ing the immutability of Nature’s laws. 
There probably would not have been 
any end to the argument if the Judge 
had not obtained the floor, after a con- 
siderable effort, and had forced his 
friends to heed the following state- 
ment: 

“Father Sunday, I am going to tell 
you a story. I am going to relate to 
you a dream, one that I dreamed re- 
cently, in which a miracle is wrought; 
and if you will admit the possibility of 
this miracle, I will return the compli- 
ment by believing in any and all that 
are related in biblical history, and this 
I promise to do from now on.” 

A treat was evidently in store for 
our good friends, because the Judge’s 
reputation as a story-teller had been 
firmly established in the community, a 
matter which has been recorded al- 
ready in these pages. 

There was a general demand at once 
and loud exclamations were made for 
the Judge to proceed. “Go on, Jux, 
let’s have the story.” “Don’t keep us 
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in suspense. We know that you are a 
dreamer from way-back, and that your 
Greams are as extraordinary as your 
thoughts when you are awake. Go 
ahead, most noble and illustrious Som- 
nambulo, we shall be all ear.” 

Even Father Dimanche acquiesced 
and nodded his head with an encour- 
aging smile. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE JupGE’s DREAM. 


“Now, my good Father and all my 
friends, listen to me. Dreams are 
strange phenomena! Inexplicable are 
their remarkable influences over us. 
With all our science, Dry-dock, we 
fail to account for the not infrequent 
material significance of certain noc- 
turnal apparitions.” 

The doctor gave his assent to these 
foreboding and redundant preliminar- 
ies with a nod of extreme gravity. 

“Just think, friends, I dreamed that 
I had died. My soul had left its car- 
nal receptacle, in which I flattered my- 
self that it had been fairly well housed. 
Now, strange to say, it, or I, if you 
will, knew not of its, or my, new exist- 
ence. In other words, no change ap- 
peared to have occurred to me per- 
sonally. I, or it, seemed to be the 
same old Jux, but the surroundings 
and all things about me were remark- 
ably unusual. 

“T do not know by what means, but 
I seemed to be moving without physi- 
cal effort, and I was apparently chang- 
ing my position relatively to visible 
objects about me. Unmistakably I 
was propelled in a certain direction, 
and this continued until I had reached 
an indescribable enclosure or wall. It 
appeared to me as though this were 
built of innumerable clouds and of 
thousands upon thousands of small 
stars; it scintillated and glistened with 
a subdued luster, and its vision filled 
me with a delight that I had never 
known before. 

“In traversing the space along this 
cloud wall in a direction that im- 
pressed me as being normal to the one 
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ir which I had come, I reached an im- 
mense opening; that is, a portal which 
led into a mighty court, encircled like- 
wise by cloud barriers of the most 
beautiful hues. 

“There were many others who en- 
tered this court with me. They ap- 
peared to come from all directions and 
from no particular direction. I said 
there were others; I use the word 
“others” ambiguously, for I am in a 
quandary what to call them. They 
were spectral entities, and they were 
there everywhere. To attempt to de- 
scribe them would be futile. I had not 
seen them approach, but I was at every 
moment cognizant of their coming. 
They appeared and disappeared again 
in the most inexplicable manner. It 
was all so awfully strange, so mysteri- 
ous and so weird, that words fail to 
give a description of what I saw and 
what I felt. 

“Within the enclosure there were 
edifices inhabited, if I may use that 
expression, by strange beings. That 
is not the proper word for them, but 
it suits me to call them so. They had 
all the attributes of humanity, and yet 
they were not human, for they were 
not mortal. If they had ever been 
mortal or human, they had forgotten 
all about it, or they cared not. They 
cannot be identified by our common 
conception of angels; they flew, but 
they had no wings; they appeared to 
be able to be in two places at once. To 
them, time and space had no longer 
any meaning or significance. 

“They must have had the advantage 
of some transcendental or fourth di- 
mension, to which my three-dimen- 
sional soul had not as yet been ad- 
justed. It is the only explanation I 
am able to offer to account for their 
remarkable appearance and disap- 
ance. 

“By some strange method, inexpli- 
cable to me now, but so absolutely a 
matter of course to me then, I reached 
a very large aggregation of beautiful 
cloud edifices. It seemed to have been 
constructed of rainbows, this palace- 
like structure, which I entered with 
many others, impelled by a motive that 
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I did not then nor do I now under- 
stand. 

“Immeasurable halls were filled with 
devout souls. I saw them and I heard 
them. They were about me every- 
where. 

“There was a sort of rhythmic har- 
mony in everything that I saw, and in 
all that I heard and felt. A great hymn 
cf adoration seemed to swell forth in 
one majestic volume of concord from 
a thousand mighty, but to us invisible 
organs that sang the music of the 
spheres to the glory of the Creator. 

“Space was filled with sights and 
sounds soul-stirring and overpowering 
in their grandeur and beauty. Space 
is a word that I use again as a human 
being, for then I had lost all spatial 
conception and perceived through my 
soul, not by five senses, but by one 
sense only, so that seeing and hearing 
and feeling and taste and smell ap- 
peared to have been merged into one 
perceptive faculty. I seemed to real- 
ize then that intelligence is an entity, 
and not the product of an entity, and 
that it possessed as tangible an ex- 
istence here as anything that we call 
real on earth. 

“Here I was in this great hall, with 
the mighty dome of a sky above me 
far more beautiful than any that I had 
ever seen before, overawed by what 
I perceived, unable to move or to stir, 
with a desire only to wait and to abide 
that which was to come. 

“Now, where do you think I was? 
Let me say it reverently and with 
abated breath: I was in the halls of the 
palace of God! Those about me spoke 
in hushed whispers and referred to 
Him in the greatest reverence as the 
Celestial Majesty. But, stranger than 
anything I have yet related: No one 
had ever seen Him. This, I learned, 
was as impossible as to see oneself. 

“I may have been there a long time 
or a short time, I cannot tell, for, as I 
have said, time-conception had been 
obliterated within me, but at last I was 
permitted to obtain a conception of the 
Great and All-pervading Power. I 
shall not attempt to describe to you 
this moment, for there is nothing that 


I could say that would give you the 
impression that I received. 

“No individuality appeared any- 
where; but the great halls, heretofore 
illumined by a dim or subdued light 
befitting the sacredness of our sur- 
roundings, were suddenly filled with 
the most brilliant and overpowering 
radiance. A beacon-fire of infinite in- 
tensity yielded a newer light, a brighter 
light, a greater light, and more light 
and light again, until this sacred tem- 
ple in which we were assembled was 
revealed to our gaze into its remotest 
recesses, where the holiest of shrines 
had been unobserved before. And the 
appearance of this great light was ac- 
companied by one mighty impulse of 
the spheres to sing their eternal Ho- 
sannas to the Spirit of the Universe. 

“Shafts or rays of this pure and 
brilliant luminosity, endless in variety 
and as to number, were hurled to the 
sky above us, and into the immeasur- 
able regions beyond us, and their re- 
tlection from sun to sun penetrated 
every part of the universe. These 
quivering, soul-stirring halos reached 
into the vastness of space to the very 
last one of the eternal stars for a dou- 
ble purpose, to imbue it with the 
quickening impulse of life and to dissi- 
pate the darkness of ignorance. 

“TI grasped it all in a moment, and I 
learned then that “God is the Light.” 

“The impression may have been but 
one of an instant, but the effect upon 
me will be everlasting. 

“This lesson having been imparted 
to me, and to the many souls who were 
there with me, the halls assumed 
again that condition of subdued illu- 
mination in which I found them when 
I first entered them. 

“Other perceptions now became 
manifest to me. I seemed to take cog- 
nizance again of what was going on 
about me in my immediate surround- 
ings. I appeared to recover from a 
trance, and suddenly realized that I 
was spoken to, that I was addressed 
by some one and by my proper name, 
too, which I had not heard spoken for 
many years. It appeared to me as 
though those who held sway there, 
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say, the archangels or the angels, were 
about to make a disposition of me in 
some manner, for I was given to un- 
derstand that it depended upon certain 
records which they were looking into, 
whether I would be permitted to enter 
a coveted celestial sphere or state, or 
whether I should be sent in a contrary 
direction to be dealt with according to 
the dictates of another very formidable 
authority, whom I had not met as yet, 
but who, I had reason to believe, pos- 
sessed an immense influence in super- 
mundane affairs. 

“My soul became cognizant of the 
existence and presence of innumerable 
scrolls, that is, rolls of parchment or 
paper that were handled by angelic 
apparitions, who appeared to be heav- 
enly scribes or secretaries, and in my 
behalf evidently many of these scrolls 
had been consulted, but apparently un- 
successfully. Then came another mo- 
ment when I was informed—I don’t 
know how, but I realized it all plainly 
enough then—that the searchers of 
records, these archangels or angels, 
had failed to find any record of my 
mundane existence. 

“T imagine now, after having gone 
through all this, that an account is kept 
of all of us; that our good deeds are 
credited to us on the right side of the 
ledger, and that our misdeeds are 
placed against them as a debit, and 
that the final balance makes up our fit- 
ness to enter either into one of the fu- 
ture conditions of bliss and happiness, 
or into the other where these condi- 
tions are doubtful. This may not be 
so, but my human reasoning seems to 
assume this as a logical sequence of 
my experiences. It is necessary, ap- 
parently, to read your title clear to 
mansions in the sky. 

“Not finding my name in the rec- 
ords seemed to cause grave anxiety 
among those who were busying them- 
selves with them, and there were ex- 
pressions of opinion to the effect that 
my spiritual advisers on earth must 
have been very lax in their duties, or 
this omission could not by any possi- 
bility have happened. These celestial 
agents appeared to be in a quandary, 
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and it was finally decided and made 
clear to me that I would have to be 
taken to the abode of one referred to 
as Satan, in order to consult with him 
on the subject of my futurity. 

“Here was a fine ‘how-do-you-do.’ 
With all my mundane faults I thought 
that after all it was a ‘little rough on 
me’ to have been so utterly neglected 
as not to possess one single good deed 
to my credit. However, I comforted 
myself with the thought that since no 
one had charged me with anything on 
the other side of the ledger, I ought 


‘not to borrow any trouble until I had 


to face the music for good. 

“At this juncture, several angels of 
a subordinate capacity were delegated 
to convey me to a locality to which we 
so frequently refer in California in 
metaphors, similitudes or hyperboles 
of speech superlatively sulphuric, for 
no other reason than to be specific or 
to accentuate our conversation. 

“Judging from our constant refer- 
ence to the environment of Satan, one 
would be led to think that we were 
very familiar with it, but I shall prob- 
ably astonish you by telling you em- 
phatically that we know nothing at all 
about it, and that all our conceptions 
of it are false. But, let us wait pa- 
tient!y until I get to that part of my 
story. 

“The angels who were with me to 
steer me four-dimensionally to the gar- 
den of Proserpine had been instructed 
to go directly to the Prince of Discord 
and to say to him, that since no record 
could be found in the annals of the 
celestrial registration office of the soul 
of one Tobias Severence, homo sap- 
iens, called Jux, arrival from planet 
number 3, termed Mundus, of Solar 
System XXIII, Class C, reference num- 
ber plus 1-8-6-7, it became necessary 
to institute further search in the ar- 
chives of the power of evil and to ob- 
tain a record from this source, if there 
be one, in order that this soul of mine 
be properly classified and officially 
stored away into its place of eternal 
abode. 

“The sensation in departing hence 
was very much like that of my coming, 
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which I have attempted to describe to 
you already. The transference im- 
pressed me again as a most mysterious 
changing of place without the neces- 
sity of individual exertion; but it 
seemed to me that the farther removed 
we became from that central region or 
locality, where space and time rela- 
tions are incongruities—and where my 
soul, unprepared for these strange con- 
ditions and unadjusted to them, had 
been so weirdly perturbed and con- 
fused—the more did the objects about 
us assume again that natural order of 
things to which I had been accustomed 
on earth. 

“The transformation from a subjec- 
tive to an objective condition, using my 
human judgment now, was evidently a 
gradual one. At first we were souls 
or thoughts in translation; we then 
seemed to traverse space again objec- 
tively, but spectre-like and in a man- 
ner difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
scribe in words, until we were really in 
flight by actual effort. At another and 
later stage of this transformation the 
indefinite objects on all sides of us 
grew together to assume _ concrete 
forms, and I began to conceive dis- 
tances again, and to use my five senses 
normally, as I had been in the habit 
of doing before I was overwhelmed 
by impressions that I could not cor- 
relate properly.” 

“Normally is good,” interjected the 
bully boy with a glass eye. 

Jux, unperturbed, continued: “And 
finally we found ourselves actually 


walking along a beautiful pathway, in 
an open field full of the most exqui- 
site flowers, such as I had never seen 
before. The way led directly to a 
sombre looking forest or wood, which 
was distinctly visible in the distance. 
T strolled leisurely along this broad 
path, illumined by an agreeable solar 
light, in the most happy and content 
frame of mind, the angels leading the 
way like the harbingers of an exalted 
messenger. 

“They spoke of the beautiful flowers 
as being the souls of human infants, 
planted temporarily in these fields of 
undisturbed tranquility until they were 
ready to be transplanted into the Gar- 
den of Eden to bloom perpetually. 

“In the metamorphosis (if I may be 
permitted to use this word) from one 
extreme psychical state to the other, 
there appeared to be an intermediary 
condition, a sphere of transition, as it 
were, to which a soul, liberated from 
its mundane enthrallment, should be 
subjected first, in the correct order of 
things psychical, before taking its 
final abode in that greater Beyond, 
where there is neither Past nor Future, 
and where space is meaningless. 

“By some strange and to me inex- 
plicable error, oversight or misunder- 
standing, my poor soul had been 
plunged from one extreme directly in- 
to the other, without giving it an op- 
portunity to enter primarily into that 
transitory stage, which is a matter that 
appears so essential to me now. 

(To be Continued) 
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When Love is banished from the human heart 
There is no desert-waste so lone and bare 

As the bleak soul of him who lives apart— 
A recluse in a game of solitaire! 


WILLIAM DERYEE. 











The Muse of the Locked Door 


By Elsie McCormick 


he acted rightly in the matter. 

I have long since ceased argu- 

ing with him, partly because it 
is useless and partly because, after 
reading her latest poems, I am begin- 
ning to agree that Laura Lent’s happi- 
ness is worth less to the world than 
her work. 

I was with Coltrane the first time he 
received a manuscript from her. He 
opened it in his usual bored way, pol- 
ished his glasses and read it through. 
But instead of reaching toward the 
pigeon-hole marked “Regret Slips,” he 
went over again slowly and thought- 
fully, with the expression of a man 
who has unexpectedly picked up ten 
dollars. 

“Read it, Moulton,” he ordered, 
thrusting it at me. It consisted of four 
short poems written on both sides of 
the paper in a queer feminine hand. 
But after I had read them I was as sur- 
prised as Coltrane. There was some- 
thing unearthly about them—some- 
thing, as a sentimental reader later re- 
marked, “that savored of the star- 
dust.” Down at the bottom of the page 
was the name “Laura E. Lent,” and a 
post-office box in a small Western 
town. 

“Where, this side of the Styx, does 
that woman get her aloof viewpoint?” 
demanded Coltrane when I put down 
the manuscript. “She writes like some 
kind of angel that has put in a few 
thousand years ministering to human- 
ity.” Coltrane wrote verse himself 
once. 

“Maybe it’s a nun writing under an 
assumed name,” I suggested. 

“No,” answered the editor, tapping 
the manuscript thoughtfully with his 
glasses. “She’s reached peace through 
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suffering, not by digging it up in a 
cloister. She might be a hopeless in- 
valid, tied down to one room, or may- 
be she’s a rancher’s wife, living thirty 
miles from the nearest railroad. Any- 
way, she’s out of the world so far that 
she’s gotten an entirely new angle on 
it.” 

“Ever heard the name before ?” I in- 
quired. 

“Never,” he answered, “and I don’t 
think any other editor did. She vio- 
lates every possible rule about sub- 
mitting a manuscript. I came near 
putting it in the waste-basket without 
going any farther than the heading.” 

Coltrane ran the poems in the next 
number of the magazine. The issue 
had not been on the newsstands a day 
before he began to receive comments 
on them. Then the reviews took them 
up, and after they had been reprinted 
four or five times, the new writer was 
on the way to become famous. 

But of all the people who had 
watched her success, Laura E. Lent 
was apparently the least interésted. 
She ignored Coltrane’s letter of appre- 
ciation, and her only answer to the 
check was another manuscript, more 
beautiful and more poorly written than 
the first one. 

“She’s a mystery, that woman,” re- 
marked Coltrane, a couple of months 
later. “I’ve never yet succeeded in 
getting a personal word out of her. 
This month I purposely withheld the 
check, just to see what she’d do about 
it. That usually brings them to earth. 
A person may write like an angel, but 
if he doesn’t get his pay on time, the 
Ietter he sends to the editor sounds 
like the correspondence of a ward-boss 
who was cheated out of his graft. But 
not Laura E. Lent. She merely sent 
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in a finger-marked manuscript that was 
enough to make Keats shut up shop. 
That woman has reached a stage of 
evolution where money means nothing 
to her.” 

Coltrane sat down at his desk and 
absent-mindedly sorted his papers. “I 
will send for her to come East,” he re- 
marked. “The magazine can afford to 
put up the fare if it can get a woman 
like that on its staff. At least we'll 
find out whether Laura is a self-ap- 
pointed hermit or the long-suffering 
wife of an invalid husband.” 

When I dropped in at the office a 
few days later, I found Coltrane mus- 
ing over a letter. “I heard from Laura 
E. Lent,” he remarked, with a peculiar 
twinkle in his eye. Without further 
comment he handed me a letter written 
in indelible pencil on cheap tablet 
paper. It was undated and without 
a heading. 

“T received your invitation to come 
East,” it read, “and no one knows how 
much I would like to accept it. To see 
the open fields again, to meet clever 
men and women, to be part of the whirl 
of city life, would mean more to me 
than anything else on earth. Since re- 
ceiving your letter I have lived 
through the trip a hundred times. But 
I cannot come now—or ever. I am do- 
ing life in the State penitentiary.” 

“That accounts for the sad remote- 
ness we’ve been trying to analyze,” 
Coltrane remarked. ‘When I go West 
next week I’m going to call on the Gov- 
ernor of her State and see what can be 
done for her. The judge who sent that 
woman to prison committed a crime 
against American literature.” 

Coltrane left to spend his bi-annual 
vacation with Jack Avery, his star 
contributor. A week or two later I re- 
ceived one of his abrupt letters. “I’ve 
seen her,” he wrote. “She’s tall and 
white, with eyes that don’t belong to 
this planet. She reminds me of a wo- 
man who has died and left only her 
ghost. I talked to her in the presence 
of an iron-faced matron who _inter- 
rupted the conversation and said ‘You 
was’ and ‘He ain’t.’ She’s been sent 
up for murder, it seems—killed a man 
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who had won her under promise of 
marriage and failed to make good, as 
that type usually fail. Think of a wo- 
man writing poetry in an atmosphere 
reeking of chloride de lime!” 

“The Governor is a nice chap,’ he 
wrote a short time afterward. “It’s 
fear of his political skin which pre- 
vents him from granting a pardon. The 
judge who sentenced her rides in the 
political band wagon, and controls 
enough ballots to paper the capitol. So 
many of his opponents criticised his 
judgment in this case that he would 
consider a pardon a personal affront. 
The most the Governor can do is to use 
his influence with the parole board. 
Her petition will be read at the next 
meeting.” 

Coltrane stayed in the West until the 
prison doors closed behind Laura E. 
Lent. The poet was silent for a few 
months, probably while she was be- 
coming adjusted to the world she had 
been forced to renounce. Then she be- 
gan to write. The first manuscript 
caused Coltrane to lose his appetite for 
lunch. The second ruined his disposi- 
tion for the rest of the week. The 
third made him decide on a_ hurried 
trip to the West. 

“Read it!” he roared, handing me 
the neat type-written copy. “Did you 
ever see such drivel? It’s the kind of 
stuff you’d expect from a fat, middle- 
aged woman who belongs to the Mon- 
day Morning Literary Club!” It was. 
Laura E. Lent, of the beautiful con- 
ceits and strange intuitions, was gone. 
The poem included a rhapsody over an 
impassioned kiss, a lot of second-rate 
moralizing over love and several ref- 
erences to summer moonlight. It was 
cheap, banal and as uninspired as a 
turnip. 

Coltrane’s first letter after his de- 
parture confirmed my worst suspicions. 
“She’s getting fat and red-faced,” he 
wrote. “She has all the poses of a 
third carbon authoress. I believe she 
sells her autograph. She’s almost as 
spiritual as a Swedish cook. Why in 
Heaven’s name does a woman lose her 
soul as soon as she ceases to suffer?” 

As I didn’t hear from Coltrane again 
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I came to the conclusion that his dis- 
appointment was too deep for mere pen 
and paper. But when he returned, I 
was surprised to find him as happy 
as when he had received Laura E. 
Lent’s first manuscript. 

“Any news about Laura E. Lent?” I 
inquired, when I met him at the sta- 
tion. 

“Oh, she’s in good hands,” he re- 
marked pleasantly. “She was seized 
by some requisition officers for cross- 
ing the State line. I had the Averys 
invite her to visit them for a few 
weeks. They lived over the boundary.” 

“But didn’t she understand that a 
person on parole can’t leave the 
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State?” I demanded. 

“Maybe she didn’t understand that 
she was leaving the State,” answered 
Coltrane. “Boundaries aren’t material 
black lines, you know.” 

“But it means that she’ll go back to 
prison for life,” I exclaimed, aghast 
at his stupidity. “There’ll be no pos- 
sible chance of getting pardon or an- 
other parole now. And you let her 
break her parole without warning her. 
Good Heavens, man! What have you 
Gone P” 

“Done?” queried Coltrane, lighting 
a cigar. “Merely given America the 
best poet she’ll have between Edgar 
Allen Poe and Kingdom Come!” 








































TO THE OLD STAGE DRIVER 


Here’s to you, old stage-driver, 
Your race is almost run, 
You’ve passed the relay station, 
Your final trip is done; 
The “choo-choo” cars have got you, 
With honk-honk-honk and din; 
Throw down your lines, old timer, 
And watch the stage come in! 
In the old days, 
In the bold days, 
In the gold days long ago, 
When the miners sluiced the hillsides 
For the placer’s golden glow, 
You played your part full well, sir, 
When with bullion piled on high, 
You drove your stage pell-mell, sir, 
To land your charge or die. 


Here’s to you, old stage-driver, 
We'll hear your shout no more, 
Your stage with rust is eaten, 
Beside the old Inn’s door; 
The auto-bus and steam car 
Have cut your time in two; 
Throw up your hands, old “stage-hoss,’ 
They’ve got the drop on you! 
In the old days, 
In the bold days, 
In the gold days long ago, 
When the golden streams unending 
’ Gushed from hillsides bursting so, 
How well you wrought we'll tell, Sir, 
When with shotgun and a crew, 
You drove your stage to—well, sir, 
So here’s a health to you. 


Lucien M. Lewis. 
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The Foreign Legion 


By Ansley Hastings 


engaged popular sympathies to 

a greater degree than the story 

of Colonel Elkington, who, hav- 
ing been dismissed from the British 
Army, enlisted in the French Foreign 
Legion as a private soldier, and having 
served with such distinction as to win 
the Military Medal and War Cross with 
Palms, was reinstated the other day in 
his former rank and honors by King 
George. Romance has always clung 
about the very name of the Foreign 
Legion. Soldiers of fortune are ro- 
mantic enough in all conscience: sol- 
diers of misfortune are romantic be- 
yond the dreams of novelists. Did not 
Ouida once enrapture our imaginations 
in “Under Two Flags” with the story 
of a beautiful young officer in the 
Guards—a combination of Alcibiades 
and George Washington—who per- 
mitted himself to be ruined in order to 
save a woman’s reputation, and who 
disappeared from fame and fortune as 
a common legionaire. One thinks of 
the Legion as the last resort of de- 
feated and fugitive Byrons—a host of 
desperate men who hate the world 
more than they fear death. Like Mr. 
Kipling’s gentleman-rankers, they are 
poor little sheep who’ve gone astray: 
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“Gentleman-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to eternity.” 

They are brothers of Milton’s Satan 
—defiant and disastrous figures. We 
are told that even in the Legion itself, 
besides the hardships of the life, the 
romance of destiny is cultivated to 
some extent. The soldiers tell each 
other tales of mysterious personages 
who have abandoned the suburbs of 
thrones in order to enlist in their 


ranks. One of these stories concerns 
a Prussian Prince who only revealed 
his identity after he was mortally 
wounded in a heroic charge in which 
he won the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. And the black sheep of many 
other distinguished families have 
found a refuge from dishonor, and a 
new way of life, in the Legion. Mr. 
Erwin Rosen, a German-American 
journalist who wrote a book on the 
Foreign Legion, relates how the editor 
of the Temps, during a visit to the 
regiment, learned what his profession 
had been, and said to him in astonish- 
ment: “I was speaking just now to a 
professor of Greek, and now you're a 
journalist. Is the Legion then a col- 
lection of ruined talents?” Another 
ex-legionary, writing in an evening 
paper the other day, gave a still odder 
example of the mixed professions rep- 
resented in the ranks of the Foreign 
Legion. During the Mexican cam- 
paign of Napoleon III, he declares, the 
French desired to impress the inhabi- 
tants of a city that they had captured 
with the spectacle of a semi-military 
High Mass in the Cathedral. None 
of the local clergy, however, would 
take part in the celebration, which was 
about to be countermanded in conse- 
quence, when a corporal of the Legion 
stepped forward and said: “I was a 
bishop before I became a corporal, 
mon general, and I will celebrate the 
Mass.” The story is quite incredible, 
but then so are most of the stories that 
are told about the Foreign Legion. 
Foreign legions of one kind or an- 
other are, as everybody knows, an an- 
cient institution. Carthage especially 
depended on them to win her battles. 
Her senators used to travel from trade 
center to trade center to purchase the 
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services of strangers for her army. By 
a rather stupid confusion of thought, 
many German writers draw an analogy 
between the mercenary armies of an- 
cient Carthage and armies recruited in 
modern times on the principle of vol- 
untary service. They used at the be- 
ginning of the war te describe English 
soldiers contemptuously as “mercenar- 
ies.” The “mercenary,” however, is a 
man who receives money to fight for a 
country which is not his own. The 
man who fights for his own country, 
even if he receives a wage for it, is no 
more a mercenary than a German civil 
servant is. Even mercenaries, how- 
ever, are not to be despised as fighters. 
Henry VIII hired Italian arquebusiers 
and German landsknechts to serve in 
his army, and the “King’s German Le- 
gion” in the British army, which was 
raised for the last time during the Cri- 
mean War, had a remarkable record of 
fighting since it was first formed in 
1805. In its origin, it should be said, 
it was mercenary only up to a point. It 
was mainly the fruit of the association 

£ the Georges with Hanover; but at 
the same time it was open to recruits 
not only from Hanover but from all 
parts of Germany. Its numbers 
amounted to something like 25,000, and 
various regiments in the Legion gained 
great glory in the Peninsular War. It 
is said that there are regiments in the 
German army to-day which claim de- 
scent from these old Hanoverian regi- 
ments, and actually display Peninsular 
battle honors on their standards. One 
of the most famous collections of mer- 
cenaries in the history of modern Eu- 
rope was the Potsdam Guard—that 
amazing regiment of giants who were 
bribed, and in some cases even kid- 
napped, into the service of Frederick 
the Great’s royal father. But this was 
a freak, not a Foreign Legion in the 
ordinary sense. It was Napoleon 
among modern rulers, who most assid- 
uously attempted to incorporate For- 
eign Legions into his army. Napoleon 
even attempted to enlist enemy prison- 
ers by force into his ranks. When, on 
one occasion, it was suggested to him 
that international law might oppose 


certain difficulties to the enlistment of 
Prussian prisoners, he replied wit 
characteristic cynicism, “Eh bien, ils 
marcheront!” And they did. Flags 
captured from two of Napoleon’s Prus- 
sian battalions are still preserved in 
Chelsea Hospital. The origin of the 
Polish Legion, which dates from 1806, 
was similarly a conscription of prison- 
ers; but it must always have attracted 
an immense host of Polish volunteers. 
It ultimately included twelve regiments 
of infantry. Among the other races, 
members of which were pressed into 
Napoleon’s service, were Russians, 
Swedes, Austrians, Albanians and 
Greeks. Then there was his famous 
Irish Legion (composed largely of men 
who had fought in the insurrections of 
the United Irishmen) which carried a 
green flag bearing the legend, “L’In- 
dependance de I’Irlande.” When no 
more volunteers could be brought over 
from Ireland, attempts were made to 
compel British prisoners to serve in the 
Irish regiments, but Napoleon put an 
end to this after a time. This was, of 
course, not the first occasion on which 
Irishmen had fought in the French 
army. Louis XIV had his Irish regi- 
ments as well as his Germans and his 
Swiss Guards. 

None of these Foreign Legions, how- 
ever, is quite like the Foreign Legion 
as we know it in France to-day, though 
the regiments etrangers in the French 
army are undoubtedly the modern suc- 
cessors of the adventurous mercenaries 
who have, as soldiers of fortune, play- 
ed so brave a part in European war- 
fare. The present Foreign Legion 
came into existence in 1831, during the 
reign of Louis Philippe. It was known 
at first as “The African Auxiliaries,” 
and its real author was a _ Belgian 
pseudo-Baron, named Boegard, who 
collected a company of bad characters 
belonging to various nations, and of- 
fered them for service in Algeria, 
where the French troops were accus- 
tomed to having a quite murderous 
time of it. There were in that first col- 
lection of scallywags three battalions 
of Swiss and Germans, one of Span- 
iards, one of Italians, one of Belgians 
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and Dutchmen and one of Poles. Not 
long after its formation the King sold 
the Legion, lock, stock and barrel, to 
Maria Christina of Spain for a little 
over 800,000 francs, and it disappeared 
from the French army list. The Car- 
lists against whom it was used, re- 
fused to recognize the legionaries as 
soldiers, and when any prisoners 
were taken they were shot out of hand. 
The Legion was revived in the French 
Army in 1826, and ever since then it 
has been one of the great fighting 
units, as well as one of the great col- 
onizing units, of the world. Though 
the money wages of a legionary are 
only a halfpenny a day, and though 
the hardships of the life are appalling 
the flow of recruits has never dried up, 
the greater portion of them coming 
from Germany (including the con- 
quered provinces.) Even in the first 
year of the present war, 1,027 Germans 
enlisted in the Legion, in addition to 
9,500 men from Alsace-Lorraine. Al- 
though the Legion played an import- 
ant, and even critical, part in the 
Franco-Prussian War, however, France 
did not at that time use German to 
fight Germans, but kept all her Ger- 
man soldiers in Algeria. None the less 
the fact that deserters from the Ger- 
man army are accepted in the Foreign 
Legion has long been: a cause of bitter 
complaint in Germany, and there was 
an acrimonious dispute on the subject 
ir. the press of both countries as re- 
cently as 1911. The strength of the 
Legion in an ordinary year is some- 
where about 10,000 men, with an an- 
nual inflow of about 2,000 new recruits. 


If the legionary serves for fifteen years 
he gets a pension of $100. The con- 
ditions of service, however, do not 
promote long life. No soldiers in the 
world are trained so ruthlessly in 
quick marching. To fall out on the 
march is the unpardonable sin in the 
legionary, and is, or used to be, pun- 
ished at times by the dragging of the 
delinquent at the tail of a cart or a 
mule, 

There is no niggling discipline, how- 
ever. “The marches,” Mr. Rosen de- 
clares, “are regulated by one princi- 
ple. March as you like, with crooked 
back or the toes turned in, if you think 
that nice or better, but—march!” And 
when the soldiers are not marching, 
they are engaged on road making or 
other public works. The roads and 
public buildings of Madegascar and 
Algeria are largely the work of the 
Foreign Legion. A life of drudgery 
rather than romance it will seem to 
most people. And yet romance is 
there, drawing men from all the world 
to die for the old flag, with its motto, 
“Valeur et discipline.” The legion- 
aries may not know how to observe 
the Ten Commandments, but at least 
they know how to die. ‘Eleven times 
in its history has the Legion refused 
to obey when the signal for retreat 
was blown.” The Legion stands above 
all things for a magnificent challenge 
to destiny. The very peril of the life 
attracts men like a trumpet-call. Duty, 
love, patriotism have scarcely more 
sway over the lives of men—at least 
of men of a certain type—than this 
esperate summons to aaventure. 








Pastor Russell 


(Died October 31, 1916. 


By Ruth E. Henderson 


A man so humble, a saint so great! 
Despising the shame, he has left behind 
The careless scorn and the cruel hate 

Of a fettered world, and gone to find 

That, there in the presence of Christ, await 
The hosts of heaven in happy bands 

To welcome with joyously outstretched hands 
God’s conquering servant, come in state. 


When he entered the presence of Christ our Lord 
He knelt in worship before Him awhile, 

And the Savior’s majesty he adored, 

Then he lifted his face with a fearless smile: 
“So slight a gift, my Lord, has it been, — 

A life’s short breath and the race was won; 
And now love’s service I render in 

To Thee, by whose merciful grace it was done. 
Though hatred’s threatening fury stormed, 

I did not flinch till the latest breath; 

The task Thou gavest have I performed 

And trusted my work to Thee, in death.” 


Silence there was, for a little space, 

Then Jesus lifted him gently up 

And throned him there in a worthy place 

And said: “Ye faithfully drained the cup 

That was like the bitter cup I drained; 
Preaching the Truth, ye have calmly dared 

To shrink from naught that was hard, or pained. 
My gospel of love have ye declared. 

Now shall ye rest from the racking toil, 


But the works there were done with a heart so pure 


Shall follow, for enemies never foil 
Truth Jehovah decrees shall endure.” 


The anthem of all of the angels rang 
In triumph, beyond the parting veil, 

And our hearts joined with them as they sang, 
“Faithful to death! All hail! All hail!” 
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Sang 


By Lucy Forman Lindsay 


HE two men faced each other. 

| The one a steel made, gray- 

eyed son of the race supreme; 

the other a shuffling, slant-eyed 

derelict of the Orient. The American 

extended his hand. The bony fingers 
of the Chinaman touched it. 

“My wife is my life, Sang.” 

The imperturbable gaze of the 
Chinaman wavered the flicker of an 
eyelash. 

“Your life alle samee my life, Mlis- 
ter Bligby.” 

Bigby took his Mauser and cartridge 
belt from the wall and pushed them 
across the table towards his cook. 


Sank shook his head. ‘Me no know 
how to shoot.” From somewhere 
about his loose garments he drew a 
sinister blade. “This best gun for 
Chinaman,” he grinned. 

Bigby turned to his wife. “I have 
no doubt, dear, that you will be per- 
fectly safe with these people, any- 
way.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I will be,” she inter- 
rupted him. “Don’t worry about me, 
Alex.” 

“They certainly must have some ap- 
preciation in their savage hearts of 
what we have done and are trying to 
do for them,” Bigby finished. He 
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beckoned the Chinaman. “Sang, come 
down and help me get that hand-car 
cn the track.” 

Sang nodded. “Allight.” 

Bigby and his wife led the way. 
Above them on the mountain side, be- 
yond a group of weather-grayed build- 
ings, yawned the mine entrance. Be- 
low them, one street wide, winding 
through a gulch, lay the town. Over all 
prevailed an air of desolation. 

Centuries before, on this same emi- 
nence, stood the stone city built when 
the Spaniards scraped gold from the 
mountain side. Beside the crumbling 
relics of this ancient grandeur now 
squatted adobe huts, and Americans 
tunneled the mountain’s depths. Then, 
as now, revolution laid low a prosper- 
ous people. 

Two miles through mountain fast- 
nesses had tramped a band of marau- 
ders intent on financing their lawless- 
ness from the mining company’s safe, 
and incidentally securing several 
weeks’ supplies for their commissariat. 
Bigby had found resistance impossible. 
Even the belting of the machinery was 
taken for sandals. With the exception 
of the few so shiftless that even brig- 
andage did not appeal to them as 
means to a livelihood, the male inhabi- 
tants, to be reasonably certain of food 
and clothing, joined the marauders. 
Women and children were left in help- 
less destitution. 


Friends of Bigby in El Paso, through 


efforts of the railroad companies, had . 


succeeded in getting a hand-car to him 
that he and his wife might leave the 
country. Neither Alex Bigby or his 
wife had the callousness in their hearts 
to leave these women and children to 
face winter and starvation in the moun- 
tains. If Bigby did not look to their 
welfare, there was no one who would. 
The weakest had already succumbed. 
Alice Bigsby nursed the sick and 
prayed with the dying; Bigby and Sang 
carried the fuel and buried the dead, 
all the while hoping against an evil 
presentment that the representations 
Bigby was making would bring assist- 
ance from the de facto government for 
these unfortunate of its subjects. 
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“Unless I have to go on to El Paso to 
get food tor these people, I should be 
back in twenty-four hours,” said Bigby 
as he and Alice, in the chill of the 
morning mist, walked down the trail 
toward the tracks. 

The trail Alex Bigby, with pick and 
spade, had fashioned himself in pre- 
paration for the first mule train which, 
with mining machinery, brought his 
bride from the north. Alice Bigby, de- 
termined to make her husband’s life a 
success, had come to abide in the bar- 
ren, mountain home he could provide, 
love and girlish strength bravely strug- 
gling to meet the ever-growing de- 
mands made upon them. 

Sang followed his employer with a 
pail of drinking water, putting it on the 
hand-car, which the two men placed 
on the rails. Bigby leaned toward his 
wife. She kissed him. Neither spoke. 
Then the mist and Bigby became one. 

By sunrise, the hapless, starving 
Mexicans had gathered before Alice 
Bigby’s door. The last of their mea- 
gre rations having been given them the 
day before, there was nothing for her 
to do but remind them of the fact. She 
explained that her husband that day- 
break had gone for food. 

That these people would resent, af- 
ter her labors among them, her in- 
ability to provide them with food for 
a day or so was the last thing Alice 
Bigby expected. But the time had 
never been before that she needs must 
wrestle with the quicksands of Mexi- 
can temperament. Her benevolent and 
sweet, unselfish spirit had brought 
these dependent, half-savages to the 
point where they regarded her as a 
human embodiment of divine omnipo- 
tence. Her inability to cope with the 
present situation and still their inward 
cravings was resented even as the 
more enlightened are wont to wonder 
at the indifference of an Almighty 
when befall the evils which they them- 

selves have wrought. Besides the 
marauders had told them that the 
Gringo armies were stealing their 
country. 

A lean, brown fist, stained with che- 
roots, was shaken in her face and a 














“On the mountain side beyond a group of weather-grayed buildings yawne 1 the mine entrance.”’ 


curse pronounced upon Gringoes and 
women in general and upon herself in 
particular as she backed into the house 
and closed the door against the outcry 
which assailed her. 

Wearied from a night beside a tiny 
one whose last, faint wails had been 
stilled in her arms, she sought a cot 
that she might rest. Thinking of the 
man who had left in the dawn, she 
siept. 

“Mlissy, Mlissy, house a-flire!” 

Bony fingers clutched her shoulder. 
Already half-suffocated with the 
smoke which filled the room, she 
swayed in their grasp as she was lifted 
to her feet. She heard the crackle of 
flames. 

Tucking his queue safely inside his 
flannel shirt, Sang snatched the cover- 
ing from the couch, and throwing it 
over Alice Bibgy’s head, half-dragged, 
half-carried her from the burning 
house. 

They were greeted by yells and mis- 
siles from the Mexicans. 

Everywhere there were flames; the 
house, the buildings about the mine, 


the railroad sheds, spreading down 
into the town itself. 

Disappointed of their breakfast, the 
Mexicans had foraged for themselves. 
They had unearthed, in the tool shed, 
a keg of whisky which Bigby had bur- 
ied against an emergency. 

Crazed by the liquor, their funda- 
mental, fiendish savagery was not ap- 
peased with flames. They craved life. 
They drove the Chinaman and the 
Gringo woman back into the burning 
house. 

Alice Bigby was by now again in 
full possession of all her faculties. 
“Come, Sang,” she said, giving him a 
corner of the couch cover to protect 
his own face and head. 

Together they groped to a window 
at the back of the house. The sash 
was burning. Sang kicked out the 
glass and they sprang through to the 
ground below. For a second they 
stood irresolute, then of one accord 
started on a dead run for the mine 
entrance. 

The Mexicans saw them and fol- 
lowed. A stone struck the Chinaman 
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in the neck, cutting an ugly gash. 
Alice Bigby stumbled and fell. Sang 
ran on. Then, teeth chattering and 
trembling in every limb with the fear 
which now possessed him, he returned 
and helped his mistress to her feet. 
Hand in hand they finished the run to- 
gether and barred the heavily timbered 
gates. 

The Mexicans were at their heels. 
The gates swayed and groaned as they 
pushed against them. Alice Bigby fled 
en into the heart of the mountain, she 
knew not whither, stumbling in the 
darkness. The Chinaman remained 
on guard. 

Safely beyond the torture of flames, 
Sang’s paroxysm of fear passed. He 
faced mere death with the stoicism of 
his race. Like an animal at bay he 
crouched, ready to spring, waiting for 
the swaying gates to give before the 
infuriated Mexicans. The sinister 
blade was clasped in both hands and 
raised above his head. He would not 
die alone. He would meet his Josh 
on the other side with a long train of 
victims to serve him in the nether 
world. 

“Mlissy Bligby!” he called. There 
was no answer. 

“Mlissy Bligby!” 

The gates crashed. Sang sprang. 

* * * * 


Two days later Bligby returned. 

Toward sundown of the first day he 
had come upon the body of a former 
fellow workman, an American, dang- 
ling from the tottering supports of a 
charred water tank. It was stripped of 
clothing and riddled with bullets. Sus- 
pended from the neck was a crudely 
scrawled placard which, translated, 
read: 


“See what we do to Carranza’s Grin- 
goes.” 


Thus Bigby had been warned that 
his planned destination was not a 


healthy place for Americans. There 
was then no use going on. That was 
plain. And there was no use returning. 
Neither he nor his wife could reach 
safety without sustenance. Some- 


where, somehow, he must obtain food. 

After resting but to realize that he 
was growing faint for the lack of a 
meal, Bigby, his shirt clinging fast to 
the flesh of his blistered back, head 
swimming, ears ringing, had retraced 
the last weary mile or so, and had 
taken the main line to El Paso. Coast- 
ing down a steepening grade, he had 
come suddenly upon eight trainloads 
of Carranzistas making their toil- 
some way towards Chihuhaua. They 
were gathering wood from the hillsides 
and carrying water in buckets from the 
river for their engines. 

Without difficulty Bigby had found 
the Major in command. He had been 
received courteously, and a plate of 
beans and a can of steaming coffee 
set before him. He had then been 
offered a horse and an escort of four 
men to return for his wife. As for the 
women and children left at the mine 
they must make their own way as best 
they could to the Carranzista camps, 
where some sort of provision would be 
made for them. A six pound sack of 
beans was given Bigby as temporary 
provisions for these charges. 

Long before dawn Bigby was well 
along on his return journey. Even- 
tide found the five weary, dusty men on 
the last half mile up the mountain side. 

As the charred ruins of the com- 
pany’s property came to his sight, 
Alex Bigby, aghast, reined his pony. 
Then, lashing the animal, he urged it 
forward, full speed up the trail. Mid- 
way a woman squatted, swaying her- 
self from side to side in rhythm to her 
moaning lament. 

Bigby shouted to her. She paid no 
heed. Swinging from his saddle, he 
grasped her by the shoulder. 

“Senora, my wife, my wife? Where 
is Mrs. Bigby ?” he urged. 

The woman raised her eyes piteous- 
ly. “Give me to eat, senor. For the 
love of Mary, give me to eat,” she 
whimpered. 

Bigby shook her. “Where is my 
wife ?” he demanded, shortly. 

The woman jerked her thumb, indi- 
cating the mine entrance. “There,” 
she mumbled, “with the China devil.” 
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His heart in his throat, Bigby sprang 
up the trail. He came upon Sang’s 
body lying face downward at the 
mouth of the tunnel, blood-rusted 
knife clutched in outstretched hand. 
Bigby ran into the darkness beyond. 

“Alice, Alice,” he called. Then he 
stood still and shouted with all his 
might. 

His wife stumbled into his arms. 
Sobbing hysterically, she conveyed to 
him the tragedy of the day before. He 
carried her out under the stars. 


Still unnerved and sobbing, Alice 
Bigby knelt beside the body of the 
crumplied form of the Chinese cook. 

Bigby raised his sombrero. 

Then he remembered that some- 
where, sometime, he had been told, or 
had read, that a Chinaman’s word was 
never broken, and he instinctively felt 
again that handclasp of the bony fin- 
gers, and heard Sang’s words: 

“Your life alle samee my life, Mlis- 
ter Bligby.” 

They buried Sang there in the hills. 





MAYBECK’'S MASTERPIECE 


In beauteous grounds, near the waters edge, 
As if a part of nature—tree and sedge, . 

A palace stands. A marvel of the age 

(A pastel painting on our history’s page)... 
The artist’s soul here permeates the air, 

And moves the heart of man to silent prayer; 
In this we see the grace of ancient Greece— 
A matchless architectural masterpiece, 

A bas relief amidst a dream of art, 

A cameo carved on San Francisco’s heart. 


A distant wanderer from a foreign land, 

Is gazing spell bound, with his brush in hand— 
The colored clouds are fading in the West— 
Purple and crimson on a golden crest 

A star stands out beside the crescent moon, 

He sees them mirrored in the still lagoon, 

Among the swans and drowsy mallards wild— 
Inspiration is born, a spirit child. 


Ipa F. PATTIANt. 


For the new series of Pastor Russell's contributions in the Overland Monthly, 


see announcement on page 79 of this issue. 





Tragedy of the Donner Party 


By Alice Stevens 


HE reports and maps filed by 
General Fremont with the gov- 
ernment at Washington, in 1845, 
describing the wide stretch of 

fertile lands lying west of the Rockies, 
called national attention to the great 
uninhabited West, more especially to 
California and Washington, as ideal 
Iccalities in which to locate. These re- 
ports actively circulated by the gov- 
ernment were eagerly read at sewing 
and club circles in the villages and 
towns east of the Mississippi River, 
and a gathering wave of enthusiasm to 
immigrate West swept over the East- 
ern settlements. 

The Donner party and their friends 


then living in Springfield, IIl., readily 
caught the prevailing fever, a feeling 
receiving constant fanning through the 
glowing accounts published in the 
newspapers. Stories were told of the 
many parties throughout the nearby 
States that were preparing to join the 
“Great Overland” caravan then in the 
excitement of organizing. The high 
cost of equipment for the journey and a 
financial depression at that period, 
however, deterred many of those en- 
thusiasts, and they declined the ven- 
ture. James F. Reed joined with 
George Donner, a commanding man of 
cld Revolutionary stock and an early 
pioneer in North Carolina, Indiana and 








NOVEMBER 15TH, fourteen men and women tried to escape on snowshoes. 


During 


their craze for food they cast lots on Christmas Day to determine which should die in 


order that the others might live. 


The wretched survivors finally reached Sutter’s Fort. 


Several relief aod brought out those that survived. On the last trip Mrs. Donner re- 
e 


fused to leave 
alone survived. 


r dying husband. The last relief party found them both dead. One man 
It was claimed he kept alive by eating human flesh. 
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lilinois, then 60 years of age, with a 
wife, five children and his aged par- 
ents. Their party was the first to leave 
the State of Illinois for California. The 
Donner family was in excellent circum- 
stances, and their outfit was well above 
the standard, carrying many luxuries 
for that time and adventure. 

The party started in ox-teams April 
15, 1846. They reached the Missouri 
River on May 11th, and there joined 
the great caravan of immigrants head- 
ing West. East of Laramie they met 
a party of men returning from the 
Oregon territory. These riders re- 
ported that there were 478 wagons 
ahead of the Donner train. These add- 
ed to the 40 wagons on the Donner 
party totaled 518 wagons on the Over- 
land trail on that strip so far as the 
travelers had traversed it. 

Soon after the train left Independ- 
ence, it contained between two hun- 
dred and three hundred wagons, and 
stretched two miles in length. At that 
time there were ninety members in the 
party. 

The Donner party came to the cross- 
ing of Fate when it reached the Little 
Sandy River in July and found four 
distinct parties gathered there. An 
“Open Letter” had been posted there 
by an author and explorer, Lansford 
Hastings, calling attention to a new 
route that had been recently explored 
from Fort Bridger by way of the south 
end of Salt Lake. He declared the 
route was 200 miles shorter than the 
old one. He ended his “notice” by 
stating that he would be stationed at 
Fort Bridger, personally to direct im- 
migrants over the new route. George 
Donner was elected leader of the 
members of the several parties that 
decided to risk the new route de- 
scribed. Mrs. George Donner was the 
only individual, in the party, that was 
filled with forebodings regarding the 
sudden change of routes. 

Five days later the party reached 
Fort Bridger to learn that Hastings 
had gone ahead to direct another party 
on the route, and had left word for 
other trains to follow his trail. Three 
of the Donner party rode ahead and 


overtook Hastings and the other train; 
they were in difficulties. The best 
Hastings could do for the Donner party 
was to ride to a peak and indicate to 
the three men a course which he 
thought would prove practical for 
them. But increasing difficuities con- 
tinued to confront them. They dis- 
covered their provisions would not 
last, and messengers were sent ahead 
to Sutter’s Fort in California to bring 
back supplies. 

Then came the days when they were 
torced to cross the desert places, and 
there in the insufferable heat their cat- 
tle died like flies. The Indians of that 
locality sensed their condition and 
stole their horses and impedimenta 
whenever a chance offered. By Octo- 
ber 12th the party had reached the 
sink of the Ogden river. The Indians 
were still harrying them by thefts of 
cattle and supplies. At Wadsworth, 
supplies reached them from Sutter’s 
Fort. About this time the leaders were 
confident they would be able to cross 
the Sierra Mountains and reach Cali- 
fernia in two weeks. 

On October 22d the train crossed 
the Truckee River for the forty-ninth 
and last time in 80 miles. They 
camped that night on the top of a high 
hill. The same night an Indian killed 
18 oxen, and was shot by one of the 
guards who caught him in the act. At 
that time there were five wagons be- 
lenging to the Donner family in the 
train. 

On the 28th of October, the larger 
part of the train had reached Truckee 
Lake, in Fremont’s Pass, now known 
as Donner Lake. One of the Donner 
wagons broke its front axle on a de- 
cline at Older Creek, some eight miles 
behind, and was held up till the wagon 
could be repaired. The snow came 
down before the repairs were com- 
pleted, and the Donners remained there 
to the end. Next day the men leading 
the main party at Donner Lake scout- 
ed ahead to within three miles of the 
crest of the mountain pass, and found 
five feet of snow blocking their way. 
The trail was obliterated and no 
place for making camp was possible. 











Illinois for California, 1846. 
to face the desert. 
October, 


THE DONNER PARTY of ninety-six immigrants organized the first party to leave 
They reached Salt Lake, September Ist, with exhausted cattle 
They reached Truckee Lake, now Donner Lake, in the closing days of 
and were caught in the snows of winter. 
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They constructed makeshift shelters, 


and in a few weeks were buried under 20 feet of snow. The weakest quickly succumbed. 


They reported back to camp and great 
consternation prevailed. 

Some of the immigrants proposed 
to abandon the wagons and make the 
oxen carry out the children and pro- 
visions; some wanted to take the 
children and rations and start out on 
foot; others sat brooding, dazed with 
the awful outlook. A strong party was 
organized to beat a way through the 
snow in a desperate effort to pass the 
summit, but the wagons quickly be- 
came lost in the deep drifts, and after 
a desperate night in the snow, they 
were forced back to the Donner Lake 
Camp, after saving what wagons and 
cattle they could. Heavy snow storms 
developed, and the men were com- 
pelled to build what make-shifts they 
could to protect their families and cat- 
tle from the driving blasts and heavily 
falling snow. 

The larger port of the immigrants 
were located at Lake Donner, and were 
able to construct rude cabins; others 
with the Donner family were several 
miles down the mountain. They took 
advantage of every makeshift to pro- 
tect themselves against the raging win- 
ter blast. December came in with 
more snow, and the food ran perilously 
short. The cattle were killed and bur- 





ied in the snow, with marks set over 
the carcases. Ten days later four of 
the party on Donner Lake died, and 
others were in low condition. The 
children of the party were kept in bed 
during most of the time, all huddled 
together in endeavors to escape the in- 
tense cold. Christmas passed and 
New Year’s Day, and the pitiless 
storms still swept over the two camps. 

In January the snow was fourteen 
feet deep. Icicles hung from the trees 
and running water was hard to get. 
Wood was plentiful, but it was so diffi- 
cult to get that the chilled immigrants 
could not get sufficient fire to soften 
the strips of rawhide to which they 
were reduced for food. 

About the time the “Forlorn Hope” 
party of fifteen started out from the 
camp, starvation was beginning its se- 
vere inroads. Bayliss Williams was 
the first to succumb at Donner Lake; 
Jacob Donner the first at Prosser 
Creek. The hides of the cattle which 
had been used to cover the roofs of 
the cabins were taken down to provide 
feod. The hair was burned off, the 
hides thoroughly cleaned, and then 
boiled and eaten. The water which 
jellied with this boiling was preserved 
for the delicate children. All the old 
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bones about the camp were carefully 
gathered, and industriously boiled till 
the last vestige of nutriment was ex- 
tracted. 

December 16th, thirteen men and 
women, husbands leaving their wives 
and mothers their children, formed 
“The Forlorn Hope,” and set out on 
snowshoes to bring relief—each carry- 
ing a pack. The markers over the 
cattle buried had become obliterated, 
and wild efforts were made by the 
stronger survivors to locate them. 

It was during this period of black 
despair that the first whispers were 
heard, “The carcases of the dead cat- 
tle are lost; but the dead, if they could 
be reached, their bodies might keep 
us alive.” The Donners protested 
against any such act. 

February 19th, seven strangers ap- 
peared in the two camps, one of the 
several relief parties, organized by 
General Sutter and Alcalde Sinclair in 
California. 

Meantime the “Forlorn Hope” had 


gone through desperate adventures, 
tortures and privations before’ they 


finally reached Sutter Fort. Their 
scant food, chiefly rawhide, gave out 
early, and several were reduced to eat- 
ing their own shoes, to trudge later 
over the rough ground till every step 
left traces of ‘blood. Stanton died, 
and the rest trudged, stumbled and 
dragged themselves along as best they 
could. Then came the day when they 
actually drew slips to see which one 
should be sacrificed for the common 
good. The lot fell on a man who had 
done memorable heroic work for their 
benefit, and they unanimously can- 
celled their vote. 

The journey was then resumed with 
the understanding that the first to die 
should furnish the victim. That 
Christmas day they made three miles, 
through the heavy snow. In front of 
the fire one of them froze to death, and 
a father called his two grown daugh- 
ters to his side, whispering he was 
ready to die. A hurricane swept away 
their scanty fire, and they all huddled 
together as best they could. 

January 3d the survivors of the little 


group reached the end of the snow 
field. That day Eddy, the leader, shot 
a deer, drank its blood and carried part 
of the carcass back to the party. With 
this meat the seven survivors of the 
“Forlorn Hope” gained renewed 
strength to stumble along their way. 
On January 10th the twenty-fifth day 
after leaving Donner Laks, they 
reached an Indian village, and were 
carefully passed along from village to 
village down the mountain sides to 
Sutter Fort at Sacramento. 

Appeals were quickly made to the 
alcalde of Alta California, and the first 
relief party was formed to carry relief 
to the survivors at Donner Lake and 
the camp a few miles below. March 
1st-the second relief party of ten men 
reached the sufferers in the mountain 
camps. Thirty-one were found alive 
in the two. camps, nearly all of them 
children.. The grown folks were all too 
weak to travel. George Donner, who 
was badly injured through an acciden- 
tal wound infecting an arm, was too 
weak to move. He begged his wife 
to take the children and go with the 
rescuers, but she stoutly refused. Later 
a third relief expedition reached the 
survivors, to find that Geo. Donner and 
his wife were among the dead. 

Edwin Bryant, who was with Gen- 
eral Kearney when the latter visited 
the Donner Lake cabins in June, 1847, 
wrote: “A halt was ordered for the 
purpose of collecting and interring the 
remains of the dead. Near the prin- 
cipal cabins I saw two bodies entire, 
portions of which had been extracted. 
Strewn about the cabins were human 
bones in every variety of mutilation. 
A most revolting and appalling spec- 
tacle I never witnessed. Those re- 
mains were carefully gathered and in- 
terred. Major Swords ordered the 
cabins fired and everything connected 
with the horrid and melancholy trag- 
edy was consumed. The body of 
George Donner was found in his camp 
at Alder Creek, some eight miles away, 
wrapped in a sheet and buried. 

The last of the survivors of this 
tragedy, a woman, passed away in 
California several months ago. 





Pioneer Experiences in California 


By Lell Hawley Woolley 








On September 23d, 1916, Lell Hawley Woolley, member of the Society 
of California Pioneers and a Vigilante of 1856, celebrated his ninety-first 
birthday in East Oakland. Since the death of Colonel Andrews, Mr. 
Woolley ranks as the oldest Mason on the Pacific Coast, having rounded 
out sixty-nine years in the Masonic order. 
Moriah Lodge, San Francisco—No. 44 F. and A. M—and several years 
ago the late Major Sherman made him a member, also, of the Masonic Vet- 
erans’ Association of the Pacific Coast. 


He is a member of Mount 








mont when I made up my mind to 
cross the plains to California, the 
Land of Gold and Opportunity. By 
birth I belong to New York State, hav- 
ing been born at Martinsburg in 1825. 
I started on my long journey via 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Independence, 
Missouri. Reaching the last mentioned 
place, I joined the first mule train of 
Turner, Allen & Company’s line. It 
consisted of forty wagons, one hundred 
and fifty mules—many of them half- 
wild—and about one hundred and fifty 
passengers. 


| WAS living in the State of Ver- 





THE FIRST THEATRE built in California, located at Monterey, then the capital, and 
military and social center of California. 


We left the frontier May 14th, and 
many were our tribulations, for few of 
us knew anything about camping out, 
and cooking was an unknown art to us. 
Besides, those mules gave us a lively 
time. One day, while we were walk- 
ing ahead, a terrific hailstorm arose 
and they became frightened and broke 
away from the wagons, leaving them 
so exposed to the fury of the elements 
that they were badly damaged. The 
tops were literally torn to rags. A 
tar worse disaster was a scourge of 
cholera, which swept fifty of our num- 
ber into the grave befort Fort Laramie 
was reached. 























Lell Hawley Woolley 


We had a little sport along the 
banks of the Platte River, several an- 
telope, and occasionally a buffalo, be- 


ing captured by us. An interesting 
geological feature of that region was 
a two-hundred-high sandstone forma- 
tion called Chimney Rock, which re- 
minded us of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. Quicksands in a river bed, how- 
ever, were less pleasing, and almost 
led to a tragedy, one of our number be- 
ing caught in them when attempting to 
ford the river on foot. Fortunately he 
was rescued after a hard tussle against 
the voracious sand. 

The first time we used pontoons was 


in crossing Green River in the Rock- 
ies, but the roughest piece of road be- 
tween Missouri and California was the 
Six Mile Canyon this side of Carson 
Valley, where there were boulders 
from the size of a barrel to that of 
a stage coach, and where it took two 
days to haul a wagon six miles. 

We arrived at Weaverville, three 
miles below Hangtown (Placerville) 
on September 10, 1849, the journey 
having occupied five months. Hang- 
town was then a forlorn place, consist- 
ing of one log cabin and a few tents. 
Here I did my first mining, but not for 
long, as I was suffering from “land 
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1ON at Point Lobos, 1848, which held com- 
tation on Telegraph Hill, overlooking the little 
hen the lookout at Point Lobos sighted an in- 


coming vessel through his field glass he hoisted a flag on the pole above. 
The lookout at the Telegraph Hill station, eight miles away over the 
sand hills, promptly hoisted a flag on his cabin in answer, and the citizens 
in the streets at the foot of the hill were thus notified that a steamer was 
approaching. Practically all of them rushed to the Postoffice to get in 
line to receive their mail. September 22, 1853, the first electric telegraph 
was established between the two points. 


scurvy,” owingsto lack. of vegetable 
diet. After working around a while, 
I made a little money and went to 
Grass Valley, where I started and ran 
a hotel for a few weeks, but where, at 
the end of that time, I found myself 
busted.” 

Tn 1850 I became a member of a 
company that had for its object the 
turning of the South Fork of the Am- 
erican River through a canal into the 
North Fork, thereby draining about a 
thousand yards of the river bed; but, 
alas! just as the work was completed, 
the river rose, carrying away the dam 
and our labor with it. 

I went mining again, this time at 
Mokelumne Hill, Calaveras County, 
and after varying fortune, sold my 
claim for thirteen hundred dollars 
which paid all my debts and made 
things easy at home. I have, as a 
souvenir of those days, a watch-chain 
made from the gold of that mine. 

In the spring of 1852, I turned my 
face Eastward, leaving San Francisco 
via the Nicaragua route. You see, 
there was “the girl I left behind me.” 
A year later I married her. The 
“happy event” took place in Cincin- 


nati, where she was visiting her sister, 
but she belonged to Vermont, where 
my folks lived, too, so we settled there 
until 1854. 

Then—well, you know how it is 
when you’ve once lived in California, 
you just have to go back, that’s all 
there is to it. So, wife consenting, we 
packed up and journeyed to San Fran- 
cisco by the Nicaragua route. In ref- 

rence to Nicaragua, I must say that 

from casual observation of topographi- 
cal conditions at the time, I thought 
it favorable for the canal, promising 
less expense and being much shorter 
than the route via Panama. However, 
I proudly wore a participant’s badge 
on February 20th, 1915, for although 
unable to be present at the opening 
ceremonies of our great exposition, 
none rejoiced more than I over the 
splendid achievement that it cele- 
brated. 

How different San Francisco was 
in the old pioneer days! In 1855, 
when we were living on Third street, 
near Mission street, we got water from 
a man who conveyed it about the city 
in a cart, much of it secured from a 
well near the corner of West and First 
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streets. For three years we paid a 
dollar-fifty per week for our water sup- 
ply. All that part of the city was then 
wild, just sand dunes and low ground. 
Why, I used to hunt rabbits in the Mis- 
sion then! 

The Post Office was built in 1855 at 
the northwest corner of Washington 
and Battery streets. The previous 
Post Offices had been destroyed by 
fire. On “steamer days” long lines of 
people waited for letters at the Post 
Office; indeed, sometimes waiting all 
dey for their turn, the delivery win- 
dows being arranged alphabetically. 
Places in the line, even, were sold for 
as much as ten and twenty dollars at 
times. 

Portsmouth Square, “The Plaza” of 
early days, was the scene of all public 
meetings and demonstrations. Its 
“christening” occurred on July 9, 1846, 
when Captain Montgomery, com- 
mander of the old sloop-of-war “Ports- 
mouth,” landed with his sailors and 
marines and raised the Stars and 


Stripes there, thus making San Fran- 


cisco an American city, and giving the 
Square the name of his vessel at the 
same time. A salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired in honor of this blood- 
less victory, which followed closely the 
raising of the American flag at Mon- 
terey by Commodore Sloat, proclaim- 


ing the occupancy of California by the 
United States. 

But let me tell you about real estate 
values of early days. They will make 
your mouth water. I stood with gold 
dust in my pocket that burdened me 
while lots in the neighborhood of San- 
sume, Battery and Front street were 
auctioned off for twenty-five dollars, 
and corner lots for thirty. I would be 
a millionaire to-day if only I had 
known enough to grasp my opportu- 
nities. 

And with what careless generosity 
business was handled at times! I 
went one day to deposit a sack of gold 
dust at the office of the Adams Ex- 
press Company. Fifty dollar slugs 
were then in circulation, and in the ex- 
change I found, after leaving, that I 
had been given twelve instead of 
eight of them. I went back and asked 
it they rectified mistakes. “Not after 
a man leaves the office,” was the re- 
ply. What do you think of that? 

Furniture was brought around Cape 
Horn, of course, and much of it was 
auctioned off in a room on Washington 
street, near the Plaza. There I bought 
a handsome bedroom suite of mahog- 
any, worth two hundred dollars, for 
half that amount, and I am using it to- 
day. San Francisco’s first clock that 
my friend, Mr. Wharff, gave to the 
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MONTEREY, 1849, at the time the forty-eight delegates gathered in 
Coton Hall to frame the first State Constitution. There were 10 dis- 
tricts, San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Mon- 
terey, San Jose, Sonoma, San Francisco, San Joaquin and Sacramento, 
at the first meeting of the delegates. After a month’s discussion the 
instrument was drafted, and finally adopted and signed, October 13, 1849. 
Thirty-one shots were fired from the fort’s cannon. The Constitution ex- 


pressly rejected slavery. 


Park Museum, was brought via the 
Panama route from New York in 1852. 
It was by order of Alexander Austin, 
the most prominent retail dry-goods 
merchant of those days, who placed it 


on the upper floor of his four story 


building, 425 Montgomery street. The 
clock was afterwards moved when he 
transferred his place of business to 
Sutter and Montgomery streets. Mr. 
Austin was subsequently elected City 
and County Tax Collector, but the 
clock remained with the new owner un- 
til 1886, when he had it removed for 
the remodeling of the interior of the 
building. Mr. Wharff, who was the 
architect in charge, then purchased it, 
and it remained in his possession un- 
til November, 1911, when he gener- 
ously turned it over to the public. You 
will find it in the Pioneer Room of the 
Museum, Golden Gate Park. 

The ninth of September always 
brings to me memory of the first Ad- 
mission Day celebration of the Califor- 
nia’s “Betsy Ross.” Mr. Haskell, man- 
ager of the Adams Express and Bank- 
ing Company, wanted an American 
flag for the division of the parade of 
which his firm was a part. He could 
find none, however, of the proper size. 
Nothing daunted, he searched until he 





icund a dressmaker with enough pieces 
of silk and satin in her piece bag (even 
if they weren’t all alike) to make a 
flag 3x2 feet. He paid her a fifty dol- 
lar slug for her work. Afterwards the 
flag was presented to the company’s 
chief messenger, Mr. Thomas Connell, 
and it has been a prized possession in 
his family ever since, as a souvenir of 
October 29, 1850, the day that San 
Francisco celebrated California’s ad- 
mission as a State into the Union. 

People don’t understand nowadays 
why we celebrated in October when the 
State was admitted on September 9th; 
but the reason was that, those being 
pre-telegraph days, we had to wait for 
the next steamer from the Atlantic 
Coast for our news. It had been ar- 
ranged that, if the bill passed, we 
would be notified by signal before the 
vessel docked. Imagine our joy when, 
or. October 18th, the “Oregon” came 
into the bay with her bunting flying, 
and fired thirty-one rounds, every one 
knowing that the thirty-first meant 
California. Our celebration, elaborate 
as befitted the occasion, could not be 
carried out, therefore, until October 
29th. 

At the Admission Day celebration 
twenty-five years later, James Lick re- 

























PIONEERS CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA IN 1853. 


viewed the pioneers as they passed in 
parade, and James W. Marshall, the 
discoverer of gold, who was still hale 
and hearty at the age of sixty-seven 
years, was with the Marysville delega- 
tion, as was also a survivor of the 
Donner party, Murphy by name. 

I would have liked to see the ‘Path 
of Gold” celebration recently held 
here, for I have witnessed the evolu- 
tion of light in San Francisco. Well I 
remember our illuminations in honor 
of the Field cable! My display was 
considered quite brilliant. It consisted 
of a candle, stuck in a piece of tin, 
placed in every small pane—7x9—of 
my windows. Later I saw petroleum 
demonstrated in lamps for the first 
time. It came in as a substitute for a 
turning fluid that was being used, and 
the proper refining process not having 
then been arrived at, people were 
efraid of its inflammable character. 
Gas followed in its turn, and then the 
king of lights—electricity—which 
fcund, perhaps, its noblest and most 
inspiring expression at our great Ex- 
position. 


From an old print. 


But of course the most momentous 
period of my life came in 1856, when, 
in spite of the work of the first Vigi- 
lance Committee, which had crowded 
the boats to Stockton and Sacramento 
with flying scoundrels, San Francisco 
was again wide open tocrime. In No- 
vember, 1855, Charles Cora had killed 
General Richardson, an excellent man 
and United States Marshal. The fol- 
lowing spring, the courts failing to con- 
vict Cora, James King, the fearless 
editor of the “Daily Evening Bulletin,” 
urged the people to take the matter 
into their own hands. He also took 
a strong stand against the corruption 
of city officials, especially against 
James P. Casey, a lawless supervisor 
and ballot box manipulator, with the 
result that Casey shot him on May 14, 
1856. 

Within thirty-six hours a second Vig- 
ilance Committee was organized, the 
first one being in 1851, and 2,600 names 
enrolled, of which number, I am proud 
to say, I was the ninety-sixth. Before 
our committee disbanded, we num- 
bered between eight and nine thou- 
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A GATHERING OF 5,000 CITIZENS in San Francisco, February 22, 1851, 
to witness the trial of James Stuart, Alias Burdue, for shooting a rmer- 


chant and robbing his store. 
lance Committee, that of 1851. 


sand. Two of my unused cartridges 
are in the Oakland Museum. 

A Kentuckian, William T. Coleman, 
was the head of our committee, a man 
of the highest integrity; indeed, I may 
say, one of the foremost men in the 
country, both in character and in busi- 
ness. You must understand that the 
so-called Law and Order party did not 
stand for what its name implied; there- 
fore the Vigilance Committee was an 
absolute necessity. Its principle was 
to do nothing but that which the law 
ought to do, but did not do, at that 
time. Our members were the highest 
type of citizens. 

You cannot imagine the state of af- 
fairs when we organized. During the 
first few months of ’55—-ten, in fact— 
four hundred and eighty-nine persons 
were killed by violence, and people 
were afraid of their lives on the streets. 
Whereas, for about twenty-five years 
after we disbanded there was com- 
parative peace and harmony. Our 
committee was most assuredly the me- 
dium of justice for those stirring times, 
and our organization imperative as a 
means of self-defense. Inability to 


This led to the organization of the first Vigi- 


cope with the situation was not the 
fault of the State Administration; law- 
lessness reigned because San Fran- 
cisco was so terrorized into inaction by 
fear that even the judges were afraid 
to convict criminals. 

The turning over of Casey and Cora 
to the Vigilance Committee wes an ex- 
citing scene. I was sitting in church 
cn Sunday, May 18th, when a man 
came in and quietly touched a number 
of us on the shoulder. I told my wife 
tc make her way home alone, as I was 
wanted at headquarters, Sacramento 
street, between Front and Davis. Ar- 
riving there, we were ordered to go to 
the jail at Broadway, between Kearny 
and Dupont streets, to get Casey and 
Cora. Casey had gone there for pro- 
tection after the shooting. My com- 
pany was lined up across the street, 
and opposite the county jail, when we 
reached the jail. In front of us was a 
stnall, loaded brass cannon about 
three feet long, originally used at Fort 
Sutter. Alongside was a lighted match 
of the punk variety that burns slowly 
but surely. Everything was ready, ap- 
plication was made for the desper- 
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SACRAMENTO, 1850. 


adoes, but both jailer and sheriff re- 
fused to deliver them up. Then ap- 
peared Governor J. Neely Johnson, 
who happened to be in the city and 
who acted as an intermediary, telling 
them the committee was determined to 
have the men alive or dead. Finally, 
Casey was turned over, and an hour 
later Cora also. 

At the Vigilance headquarters the 
two men were kept in separate cells 
until their trial, May 20th. They were 
treated fairly, allowed lawyers and 
witnesses; both were pronounced 
guilty and hanged, May 23d, from a 
platform erected outside a second- 
story window at Fort Gunnybags, as 
cur committee rooms were called. 
Casey was buried in the Mission Do- 
lores Cemetery by an engine company 
of which he was foreman, and Cora— 
it is supposed, was buried there also 
by the wife whom he married just be- 
fore his execution. 

Our committee hanged only four 
men during its official life, the execu- 
tion of the other two following closely 
after, and happening as follows: On 
July 24th, a desperate character, James 
Hetherington by name, shot with fatal 
results Doctor Randal, because of the 
latter’s inability to repay money bor- 
rowed on a mortgage. Hetherington 
was tried and sentenced to die, July 
29th. At the same hour Philander 


Brace, a hardened criminal of low type 
who had killed Captain J. B. West out 
ia the Mission and then murdered his 
accomplice, was also executed. A gal- 
lows was erected on Davis street, be- 
tween Sacramento and Commercial 
streets, where both men paid the pen- 
alty of their crimes. 

By order and by ship we sent about 
sixty men of “bad” reputation, out of 
the State. One, “Yankee Sullivan,” 
an active participant in ballot box 
frauds, committed suicide. Some ot 
those expelled r returned again. Not- 
able among the number was Billy Mul- 
ligan, who had been shipped away on 
the “Golden Age” and ordered never 
to return under penalty of death. Sev- 
eral years later, however, he turned up 
again in San Francisco. I saw him 
myself on the streets. One day some 
youngsters annoying him, he shot into 
their midst, injuring a boy in the foot. 
Billy ran into the old St. Francis Ho- 
tei, then vacant, and situated on the 
corner of Clay and Dupont streets, 
where he resisted arrest. The police, 
being told to take him, alive or dead, 
stationed themselves in a building on 
the opposite side of the street, and 
when Billy appeared at a window, shot 
and killed him. 

Our executive committee of the 
Vigilance Committee numbered thirty- 
three. As a precautionary measure, our 











OAKLAND IN 1854, located across the bay from San Francisco. 


In that 


period it was an attractive excursion point enjoyed by San Franciscans. 
On April 10, 1854, the first election under the city charter occurred, and 
liorace W. Carpentier was eiected mayor. 


secretary’s name was never known. He 
signed all executive orders “No. 33.” 
Fort Gunnybags derived its name from 
the gunnysacks filled with sand which 
were piled up in a wall some six feet 
wide by ten feet high. On the roof of 
our building, originally a wholesale 
business house, we had a huge bell, the 
sound of which called us to arms. Our 
cells, executive chambers and other de- 
partments were on the second floor. 
On March 21, 1903, the California His- 
toric Landmarks’ League placed a 
bronze tablet, suitably inscribed, on 
the face of the building, and on that 
occasion the old bell pealed out its last 
“call to arms.” Three years later the 
gieat fire of 1906 swept the historical 
old building away. 

But I must not forget to tell you 
about the Terry-Hopkins affair. On 
the second day of June, 1856, Judge 
Terry stabbel Sterling Hopkins, a 
member of our committee, when he, 
with a posse, was arresting a rough 
character called Rube Maloney. While 
Doctor Beverly Cole was attending to 
Hopkins, who was hadly hurt, Terry 
and Maloney fled to the Law and 
Order headquarters on Jackson and 


Dupont street. The Vigilance bell 
called us to arms, and very quickly we 
controlled the situation. About thirty- 
two Law and Order men, so called, 
were taken to Fort Gunnybags, to- 
gether with a large quantity of cap- 
tured arms and ammunition. 

I have already referred to two out 
of our three methods of punishment, 
viz.: sending the culprits out of the 
country, and hanging. Our third method 
was acquittal, and in this case we held 
Terry until August, and then, Hopkins 
having recovered, we acquitted him, 
compelling him, however, to resign his 
position as Judge of the Supreme 
Court. During his term of imprison- 
ment I kept guard over him for one 
watch. 

In 1859 came Judge Terry’s duel 
with Broderick, the last duel on Am- 
erican soil, and well known in history. 
I would like to add for my part that I 
don’t think Broderick said anything 
that needed retraction, but considering 
Terry’s violent and unscrupulous char- 
acter, Broderick should have declined 
to fight. By the way, that duel did not 
take place at the spot indicated by the 
Landmarks’ Committee, but on the 











THE OLD CITY HALL of pioneer days, destroyed by the big fire of 1906. 
the El Dorado, a famous gathering place in its day. 








On the left is 
In the fenced foreground is the old 


Plaza of Spanish days, now known as Portsmouth Square. 


south side of Lone Mountain Cemetery 
not far from the line—at that time an 
open country, with no buildings adja- 
cent. 

As a forty-niner, I am emphatically 
opposed to the plan of the Native Sons 
in the matter of placing a tablet to me- 
morialize the spot. I cannot make this 
too strong, for although that event 
marked the end of dueling in Califor- 
nia, a deed so black, and in which it 
has generally been conceded that con- 
temptible trickery had a share, should 
be forgotten. It seems to me it would 
be holding up a wrong ideal, both to 
the present and future generations, to 
give the site of such a tragedy a place 
among the shrines of our glorious 
State. Why perpetuate the name of 
Terry, a man who lived a life of vio- 
lence and who died by violence thirty 
years later—thus reaping what he 
sowed—when so many of noble deeds 
go unrecorded and unsung? I hope the 
Native Sons will reconsider the matter 
and not soil their good name by carry- 
ing out the plan contemplated. 

Now let me tell you something about 
the ’60’s. You will be interested to 
know that on April 3, 1860, I saw 


Harry Hoff, the first pony express mes- 
senger, start on his journey at Kearny 
street; between Clay and Washington 
streets, opposite the Plaza. The 
steamer left for Sacramento at four 
c’clock p. m., and that place reached, 
the ride proper began at midnight. 
Stations were erected about twenty-five 
miles apart, and each rider was ex- 
pected to span three stations. Hoff, 
therefore, was relieved at Placerville 
by “Boston,” the second rider, who, in 
his turn, was relieved at the summit 
of the Sierras, Friday Station, by the 
third rider, Sam Hamilton, who car- 
ried the express to Fort Churchill. The 
distance from Sacramento to that point, 
185 miles, was made in fifteen hours 
and twenty minutes, though the trail, 
heavily covered with snow, across the 
summit, had to be kept open by trains 
of pack animals in order to break 
down the snow drifts. Pony express 
was a semi-weekly service, each rider 
carrying fifteen pounds of letters, the 
rate five dollars per half ounce. The 
best horses and bravest men were nec- 
essary for this important work. The 
first messenger to reach San Francisco 
from the East arrived April 14, 1860. 
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A SECTION of the big fire of April, 1906, advancing on the ferry system depots of 


San Francisco. 


We allowed thirteen days for letters 
from New York, but the actual time 
was from ten and a half to twelve days. 
It meant something to get letters, then, 
didn’t it? 

A vivid memory, too, is that of the 
great floods which occurred in 1861- 
1862, when the merchants of Sacra- 
mento had to place their goods on 
benches and counters to keep them 
above water, and when those who had 
upper stories to their houses moved 
into them for safety. The water rose 
until it reached a point where boats, 
running between Sacramento and San 
Francisco, took people out of the sec- 
ond story windows. There was much 
suffering and loss of property along the 
river. 

It was in 1861, also, that Doctor 
Scott, of Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
prayed, on a certain Sunday, for the 
Presidents of the Union and of the 
Confederate States, with the result 
that he had to be smuggled out by the 
back way into Mrs. Thomas Selby’s 
carriage, for fear of bodily harm. The 


next morning he was hanged in effigy 
from the top of a building in course of 
construction. 

In 1865 I saw the raid on the old 
time “Examiner” office when that 
paper surely met its Waterloo. It had 
headquarters at that time on Washing- 
ton street, near Sansome, and its sym- 
pathy with the Confederacy led to such 
a frenzy of riot that all movable things 
were taken into the street to be burned. 
Before the projected conflagration 
could take place, however, or the police 
atrive, the mob carried off everything 
it could lay hands on. I must confess 
myself to having in my possession two 
pieces of type that I picked up on that 
occasion. “Uncle Phil Roach,” as the 
editor and founder was called, a gen- 
ial old man whom everybody liked, 
tried, when a member of the State 
Legislature later, to get an appropria- 
tion to cover his loss, but without suc- 
cess. 

It is pleasant to recall the noted peo- 
ple I have seen. When William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State, came from 
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Washington in 1867, to purchase 
Alaska, he was entertained while in 
San Francisco by Judge Hastings, 
whose home was on the corner of 
Washington street near Taylor. My 
home being on the same block, I fre- 
quently saw Mr. Seward on the piazza 
enjoying the fine view. He was quite 
advanced in age even then. At an af- 
fair given in his honor at Pioneer Hall 
he was so shaky that he had to use 
both hands to hold his glass of cham- 
pagne when toasted. 

When General Grant came to San 
Francisco, he fell an easy victim to a 
young, but persistent, autograph 
hunter. The General was writing in 
Pioneer Hall at the time, and a ten- 
year-old boy approached the table, at 
which he was sitting. Bit by bit he 
edged nearer, and finally, with one 
bold stroke, placed his book beneath 
the great man’s nose. There was only 
one thing to do, and the General did 
it, inscribing his name as meekly as 
could be, but with a broad smile on his 
usually grave face. Thus did he make 
one small boy happy for life. 

Other famous soldiers I have seen 
include Fremont, the “Pathfinder,” for 
whom I once did some iron work; 
General Vallejo, provincial governor 
of California from 1840 to 1843; and 
General Sutter. The last mentioned I 
once stood with on the banks of the 
Sacramento River in the fall of ’49, on 
which occasion he said: “I have 
moored my boats in the tops of those 
cottonwood trees, where the driftwood 
showed not less than twenty-five feet 
from the ground.” 

But I must tell you a good story of 
General Vallejo and President Lincoln. 
The former, while in Washington, 
whither he had been called by the 
President during the early part of the 
Civil War, suggested that the United 
States build a railroad into Mexico, 
believing it would be a benefit to both 
nations. “But,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
“what good would it do for our people 
to go there, even if railroads were 
built? They would all die of fever, 
and, according to your belief, go down 


yonder,” pointing below to indicate the 
lewer regions. 

“IT wouldn’t be very sorry about 
that,” answered the General. “How 
so?” said Mr. Lincoln. “I thought 
you liked the Yankees.” “So I do,” 
was the answer. “The Yankees are a 
wonderful people. Wherever they go 
they make improvements. If they 
were to emigrate in large numbers to 
hell itself, they would somehow man- 
age to change the climate.” And I be- 
lieve the General was right, for see 
what has been done with the deadly 
climate of the Canal Zone! 

Other men I have known were 
Henry Highton, the lawyer; Colonel 
Andrews, of the Diamond Palace, and 
Judge Holliday, who was always my 
friend and at one time my attorney. 
You will remember that he died last 
year. Ina Donna Coolbrith, Califor- 
nia’s poet laureate, was also known to 
me years ago, a dignified and beauti- 
ful young woman of rare gifts, and I 
am glad indeed of the honors that have 
come to her later in life, though, as 
a matter of fact, they should have 
been hers long ago. 

You want to know what my avoca- 
tions have been? Well, I have done 
all sorts of things. For ten years I 
was in the retail grocery business, but 
in 1884 went into the employ of the 
Southern Pacific, where I remained for 
twenty years, retiring on a pension in 
1904. Two years later I lost my wife, 
but still have my son and daughter, the 
former living at Vallejo and the latter, 
Mrs. Nelson Page, living near me in 
Oakland. She, by the way, is the au- 
thor of an article in the Overland 
Monthly some years ago on the subject 
cf Pitcairn Island that attracted wide 
attention. She has the pen of a ready 
writer. and my friends tell me the 
most remarkable thing I have ever 
done was the publication of my book, 
“California, 1849-1913,” which I wrote 
when I was eighty-seven years old. 
My purpose was not self-aggrandize- 
ment, but that my experience might be 
deposited in the archives of my de- 
scendants.” 
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Pastor Russell’s Writings to be 
Continued in Overland 
Monthly 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed with Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society whereby the manage- 
ment of Overland Monthly will, in the February is- 
sue, if ready, begin in serial form Pastor Russell’s 
famous book, “The Divine Plan of the Ages.” Other 
works of this beloved pastor are being prepared to follow. 


The following excerpt, from a letter recently received by 
Overland Monthly from the manager of the Watch Tower Bible 
and Tract Society, explains itself to our many constant readers 
regarding the publication of this new series of Pastor Russell’s 
writings: 


Cia 


“Since your magazine is of a higher class than any of the 
newspapers, we thought perhaps the best thing we could think 
of for your readers would be to supply you the subject matter of 
Pastor Russell’s famous book, “The Divine Plan of the Ages” 
in serial form, to appear in 12, 16 or 24 installments. “The 
Divine Plan of the Ages,” next to the Bible, is the most widely 
circulated book in the werld. When prepared in installments, 
we feel sure it will prove very satisfactory.” 
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Our good friends specially interested in this series will help 
us greatly if they will pass the word along among their ac- 
quaintances that the Pastor Russell series has been resumed in 
Overland Monthly. 
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MONTH or so after the traitor 
Maritz had made his flambuoy- 
ant proclamation in German 
Southwest Africa, a small body 

of mounted Union troops was operat- 
ing in a district which may be de- 
scribed as “somewhere near Uping- 
ton.” Probably such secrecy of places 
and names is not at all necessary, but 
it lends an appropriate military flavor 
te the small events I describe. I may 
go so far as to say that the setting I 
have provided is fictitious, though sim- 
ilar events did, no doubt, occur in the 
operations against Maritz and Kemp 
and their heroes. The characters of 
the roan horse and of the boy Frik- 
kie are true to life, and the small ad- 
ventures did occur much as described, 
but in another country in South Africa 
and upon a different occasion. Ac- 
cept the story as fiction, not as history; 
it will at any rate serve to throw a light 
upon one of the aspects of the fighting 
in that dry land, and it illustrates the 
close relationship between horse and 
man in that country of long distances 
and sparse population and infrequent 
water holes. The conditions are the 
absolute antithesis of those in Flan- 
ders and the trenches. 

The risk of losing his riding or pack 
animals is constantly present to the 
veld traveler. Fortunately it is sel- 
dom the cause of anything more trou- 
blesome than a temporary inconven- 
ience, but there are occasions when 
serious hardships result, the loss of 
valuable time or of your animals, or 
risk to your own life. In most cases 
the loss of your beasts is due merely to 
the fact that they have strayed. They 
have, as a rule, either followed the 
lead of some restless animal who is 
making back for his stable, or else 


lost Horses 


By R. T. Coryndon 





they have wandered away in search of 
grass or water. 

A horse is less hardy than his hy- 
brid half-brother, and more the slave 
cf his belly. Thirst and hunger pinch 
him at once, and he is quick in search 
of comfort; he is therefore more likely 
te stop and suffer capture at the first 
patch of good grass he comes to. His 
superficial character, moreover, gener- 
ally affords some indication both of 
the reason he has strayed and the di- 
rection he has taken. There are, how- 
ever, a few horses who are inveterate 
and troublesome wanderers; they are 
generally old animals whose accumu- 
lated experience has developed a cun- 
ning foreign to their normal character. 
Such animals often possess an irritat- 
ing facility for choosing the most in- 
convenient time to stray and the most 
unlikely direction to go. 

If horses are the most frequent of- 
fenders, their sins in this respect are 
seldom serious. In my own experi- 
ence, mules are more liable to travel 
back along the road they have come 
than horses; they are more creatures 
of habit, their memory is more reten- 
tive, and they have greater natural in- 
telligence. When a mule has acquired 
the habit of absenting himself from 


‘ duty he is a perpetual trouble. The 


most malignant form of this disease 
occurs when the beast has developed 
an insatiable longing for one particu- 
lar place, a definite goal from which 
nothing will turn him. This haven of 
his constant desire is generally the 
place where he was born, or where he 
passed the pleasant days of his ab- 
surd youth. 

There are traits in most horses which 
in conjunction with this foundation of 
congenital simplicity, go to make 
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“character.” Men who have dealt with 
horses in the less frequented parts of 
the earth know this well. They will 
remember one animal who had in a 
highly developed degree that instinct- 
ive correctness of demeanor which can 
best be described as good manners; 
a second had a heart like a lion and 
checked at nothing; another was a prey 
to an incurable nervousness; while yet 
another was simply mean. These mean 
horses are a perpetual menace; you 
never know when they will let you 
down. Sometimes they are clearly ac- 
tuated by malice; sometimes, however, 
there is a subtle quality and timeliness 
in their apparent stupidity which gives 
you a horrid suspicion that you’ve 
been had, and that your horse is more 
of a rogue than a fool. Such an ani- 
mal is always an old horse, never a 
young one. 

I am not quite clear as to what a 
scout should look like. The typical 


scout of the North American Indian 
days, as exemplified in the person of 
Natty Bumpo, wore fringed buckskin 


and moccasins and coon-skin cap, 
while Texas Bill and his vivid compan- 
ions had a more picturesque costume 
still, in which great silver-studded sad- 
dles and jingling spurs and monstrous 
revolvers bore a conspicuous part. I 
imust confess that my own nine sports- 
men were scrubby-looking fellows 
compared to their picturesque prede- 
cessors at the game. (The khaki trou- 
sers issued by an administration which 
was always more practical than pic- 
turesque do not lend themselves, in this 
generation at any rate, to romance.) 
But they were a hard and useful lot, 
much sunburned, and with gnarled, 
scarred hands. Deerslayer himself 
probably could not have taught them 
much about their own veld craft. 
Every one was South African born; 
three of them were younger sons of 
loyal Boer farmers. One was a col- 
ored boy, a quiet, capable fellow. He 
was with us nominally as a sort of 
groom, but his civil manners and extra- 
ordinary capacity soon won him an ac- 
cepted place in the scouts; though he 
rode and ate with us, he always sat a 


little apart in camp. He had spent 
three or four years up country, where 
I had first come across him in fact, 
and had shot some amount of big 
game; he was excellent on spoor and 
had a wonderful eye for country, and 
I really think he was the quickest man 
on and off a horse, and the quickest 
and most brilliant shot Iever saw. He 
stood on the roster as Frederick Col- 
lins, but was never known by any 
other name than Frikkie. 

The commandant of the rather non- 
descript commando, which was offi- 
cially described, I believe, as a com- 
posite regiment, had a sound idea of 
the value of a few competent and well 
mounted scouts, and had done us very 
well in the matter of horse. We had 
been “on commando” now for nearly 
five weeks, and had got to know our 
animals pretty well. During the con- 
fusion and changes of the first fort- 
night I had got rid of a dozen horses 
I saw would be of no use for our work 
—thought suitable, no doubt, for 
slower troop duty, and by a cunning 
process of selection had got together 
a very serviceable lot, with four spare 
animals to carry kit and water on the 
longer trips away from the main body. 
Your spirited young things, though 
well enough to go courting on, are apt 
to get leg-weary and drop condition too 
soon on steady work, and all my mob 
were aged and as hard as nails. I 
will describe one or two of them pres- 
ently. 

Things were getting a little exciting 
about that time. Three rebel comman- 
dos, or rather bands, were known to be 
in the neighborhood, and it was essen- 
tial to find out what their strength was 
and who their leaders were. There 
was not much reason to fear attack, 
for they were not well found in either 
guns or ammunition, and their raga- 
muffin cavalry were concerned to avoid 
and not invite a stand up engagement. 
Rapidity of action was essential to the 
leyal troops, for the longer the re- 
tellion dragged on the more risk there 
was of its spreading. It was necessary 
to find out at once the actual move- 
ments of these bands, and the best 
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way of doing so was to keep tally of 
the water holes. Man can, if neces- 
sary, carry water for themselves, but 
horses, especially those from the moist 
high veld of the Transvaal, must have 
water regularly or they go to pieces 
very quickly in that dry, hot land. And 
se the remote and forgotten pit at Ra- 
mib had suddenly become of import- 
ance, and I had been told to send two 
men to examine it at once. 

It lay within the rocky belt which 
came down south of the Orange River 
somewhat to our right; it was supposed 
to be twenty miles away, but it might 
prove five miles less or ten miles more. 
It was known to have held water fif- 
teen months before, and our business 
was to find out if it still held water, 
how long that water would be likely to 
last, and if any of the rebels had been 
to it recently. No one in the column 
was aware of its exact location, but I 
myself knew enough of those parts to 
guess roughly where it must lie. I de- 
cided to take one man and a pack horse 


and to take the patrol myself. No na- 
tive guide was available, and the Col- 
onel did not, for obvious reasons, care 
to make use of any of the few local 
Boers who carried on a wretched ex- 


istence as farmers in that barren 


country. 

My own horse was a big bay, an 
uncomfortable beast, but capable of 
covering much ground; like many big 
men, he had little mental elasticity and 
no vices. Frikkie had an unassuming 
bay of ordinary manners and capacity, 
and with a natural aptitude for routine 
and a military life. The third horse 
was a king of his class. He did not be- 
long to the scouts, but I had borrowed 
him to carry the pack on that patrol 
He was mean all through; in color a 
sort of skewbald roan, and in character 
an irreclaimable criminal. He had a 
narrow chest, weedy white legs, and 
a pale shifty eye; ke was very free 
with his heels, and an inveterate ma- 
lingerer. He had never carried a pack 
before, and we were prepared for 
trouble, for his malevolent spirit had 
already acquired a wide reputation. 

The patrol left the column a little 


before sunset, after a windless, baking 
day. The horses were in excellent fet- 
tle. The roan had given some trouble 
with the pack, but before he could 
throw himself down or buck through 
the lines he was hustled out of camp to 
an accompaniment of oaths and cheers 
in two languages. Once away and 
alone he went quietly, but doubtless 
with hate in his heart, for his beastly 
eye was full of gall. 

Dawn found us hidden on the top of 
a low stony kopje, the horses tied to- 
gether among the brown boulders be- 
iow. It was bitter cold as the light 
grew, and the sun came up into an 
empty world. I waited there for half 
an hour, partly to find any signs of 
white men, and partly to work out the 
lay of the land and the probable direc- 
tion of the pit. Nothing was moving in 
the whole world. It was clear where 
the water must be. On the right was 
the usual barren desert country we had 
come through during the night, low 
ridges of stone and shale, and a thin 
lew scrub of milk bush and cactus. On 
the left the land grew much rougher 
towards the river; the rocky valleys 
stretched for miles in that direction. 
Presently we led the horses down off 
the kopje, and an hour later saw us 
leoking down at the chain of small 
holes, still full of good water. I stayed 
with the hidden horses while Frikkie 
cut a circle round the pools. There 
was no sign of life, he reported, only 
the old sandal spoor of some natives; 
no horse had been down to the water 
for weeks, probably for months. We 
off-saddled in a hidden corner some 
way from the water, and got a small 
fire going of thin dry sticks. The 
horses were given a drink and turned 
loose. It was criminal foolishness not 
to have hobbled or knee-haltered the 
roan, for ten minutes after they were 
let go Frikkie called out that the 
horses had completely disappeared. 

One realized at once that there was 
no time to be lost. It was probable 
that the roan had led them away, and 
that he meant business. The saddles 
and pack were hurriedly hidden among 
some rocks with the billy of half- 
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cooked rice, the fire was put out, and 
wc took up the spoor. 

It was soon evident that the animals 
were traveling, and were not straying 
aimlessly in search of feed. The spoor 
of the discolored strawberry beast was 
always in front—his footprints were 
like his character, narrow and close. 
Above his tracks came those of Ruby, 
the police horse, round ordinary hoof- 
marks, and well shod; my own horse’s 
immense prints were always last, solid 
and unmistakable. Mile after mile the 
tracks led into a rockier and more bar- 
ten country. What little stunted and 
thorny scrub there was had not yet 
come into leaf, and there was no shade 
and no sign of green anywhere. Ridges 
of sharp gravel and small kepjes of 
brown stone alternated with narrow 
valleys without sign of green or water. 
In the softer ground of these valleys 
the spoor was plain and could be fol- 
lowed without any trouble, but on the 
rocky ridges the tracks became diffi- 
cult to hold where the horses had sep- 
arated and wandered about. The trail 
led eastwards, into a rocky, waterless, 
and uninhabited country. There was 
no reason for the roan’s choice, but 
just native malice, for he had come 
from the west the previous day. Doubt- 
less the main camp would be his ulti- 
mate destination, but it seemed ap- 
parent that he intended to inflict as 
deep an injury as he possibly could be- 
fore he set his sour face again toward 
the west. 

It was within half an hour of sun- 
down before I came up with the horses, 
and then only the two bays; the roan’s 
spoor showed that he had gone on 
about an hour before. They were 
standing under a bunch of thorn trees, 
the only shade they had passed since 
they were let go that morning. For the 
last mile or two the tracks, which had 
become more aimless as the hot after- 
noon wore on, had turned a little to 
the north. Probably, as the allegiance 
of his small following had weakened, 
the leader’s thoughts had turned to the 
companionship of the camp, and when 
they had finally refused to follow him 
any farther he had abandoned the rest 


ot his revenge and had turned frankly 
ior home. 

We rounded up the two horses and 
thought of our camp, probably eight 
miles away in a direct line. Though 
they were tired and empty they would 
not be caught, and it was soon evident 
that they would not be driven either. 
I will not ask you to follow the dread- 
ful hour which ensued. This crowning 
flicker of rebellion at the end of a dis- 
astrous day nearly broke our hearts. 
It was well after dark when we finally 
abandoned the horses in an area of 
steep rocky ridges and narrow valleys 
covered with cactus; it was quite im- 
possible to cope with them in the dark 
in such a country. We reached camp 
about ten, but were too tired and dis- 
appointed to make a fire. A tin of 
bully-beef, and the mass of opaque 
jelly which had once been good Patna 
rice, were the first pleasant incidents 
of a baking, hungry day. 

The second day began before dawn 
with as large a breakfast as we could 
compass: black coffee, the little bread 
that was left, and a large quantity of 
rice. I have seldom eaten a more 
cheerless meal. Three or four pounds 
of rice, some coffee, a tin or two of 
bully, and a little sugar were all that 
remained to us, and there was no 
chance of getting more. I must con- 
fess that at this stage a tactical error 
was committed, which cost us the long 
day’s work for nothing. A golden rule 
where lost animals are concerned is to 
stick to the spoor, but as I thought it 
very probable that the horses would 
turn north and west again during the 
night and make for their last place of 
sojourn, I tried to save half a dozen 
hours by cutting the spoor ahead. It 
was nearly noon, and a mile or two be- 
yond where the roan had left the others 
before it became a certainty that the 
horses had done the unlikely thing, 
and had gone either south or farther 
east into the broken country. At that 
moment they were probably ten miles 
away. I then did what one should 
have done at first, and went to the 
point where we had last seen them. 
That afternoon was hotter and emptier 
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than the last, and sunset found us on 
a cold spoor going north. We had 
wisely brought rice and coffee and 
water-bags with us that morning, and 
Frikkie had shot a klipspringer—ba- 
boons and klipspringer were the only 
animals we had seen the last two days. 
If you suppose that we had used any 
of the water for washing you are mak- 
ing a mistake, though Heaven knows 
that we both would have been the bet- 
ter for a bath. We slept on the spoor, 
and bitter cold it was without blankets. 

Matters were getting serious. We 
were more than twelve miles from the 
saddlery and, so far as we knew, the 
nearest water, and twenty more from 
the camp. If the horses were not 
found and caught that day they would 
lave to be abandoned, and we would 
have to pad the hoof home. 

But fortune does not frown forever; 
it is a long lane that has no turning. 
Within an hour of sunrise we came into 
the quite fresh tracks of the horses 
crossing their own spoor. Frikkie ex- 
claimed that there were three horses, 
and an examination showed the nar- 
row tracks of the red horse with the 
other two; they had not found water 
and were evidently on their way back 
to Ramib. We came on to the animals 
a few minutes afterwards. Except that 
they were hollow from want of water 
they were none the worse, and appar- 
ently they were not sorry to see us. By 
the time the sun was in the north they 
had had a good drink and were finish- 
ing the little grain in the pack. Mid- 
night saw us riding into the main camp 
—only to find it deserted, for the col- 
umn had marched. The camp was ap- 
parently completely empty, and it felt 
very desolate under a small moon. I 
expected I would discover a message 
of some sort for me at sunrise; in the 
meantime the obvious thing was to 
keep out of the way. 

Nothing moved in or around the 
camp till near sunrise, when three men 
rode out of some shale ridges about a 
mile away on the opposite side, and 
came down to the water. By the white 
bands round the left arm—the sign of 
loyal troops—I knew them for our own 


men; indeed, we had recognized the 
horse one of them was riding. They 
gavé me the message they had stayed 
behind to deliver. We were to stay 
and watch the camp site for three or 
four days, and to patrol daily some 
distance to the southeast. The water 
was important, for it was quite prob- 
able that one or other of the rebel com- 
mandos would come to it. The men 
had hidden provisions for us and some 
grain for the horses; they themselves 
were to hurry on to the column with 
our report of the Ramib pits. We rode 
a few miles along the column spoor 
with them, and then turned off on some 
gravelly ground and fetched a compass 
round back to the place in the shale 
ridges where the men had slept and 
where the provisions were. We took 
nc more chances with the strawberry 
horse; he was closely hobbled. 

The loss of the animals had been a 
serious thing, and we were extremely 
fortunate to have got out of it so eas- 
ily. It did not lessen the annoyance to 
realize that it was my own fault for not 
hobbling the roan, but only a rogue 
by constitution and habit would have 
carried his hostility to so dangerous 
a length. But within a week he was 
to provide another taste of his quality. 
This time nothing more serious was 
involved than the risk of his own loss, 
for we were never led far from water 
in so menacing and barren a country. 

Most of that day was spent in the 
stony krantz, from which a view could 
be obtained over the whole dry, gray 
landscape, and the pools a mile away. 
In normal times the laagte was fre- 
quently used for sheep grazing, but in 
these days of mobile and ever-hungry 
commandos the few farmers in the 
vicinity were grazing their meagre 
flocks nearer their homesteads. Ex- 
cept for a few wandering Griquas, and 
possibly a band of ragged rebels on 
tired horses, it was not likely that our 
watch would be interrupted. A rough 
shelter made of the stunted spiny scrub 
served as a sentry box; the saddles 
were hidden in a narrow cleft on the 
lee side of the ridge, and the horses 
were kept down in the valleys. 
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In the afternoon we saddled up and 
rode south and east, keeping for the 
most part to the rough ridges, and 
overlooking the level country along 
which our column had come, and which 
was the natural approach from that 
side for any body of men having 
wheeled transport with them. We did 
rot ride for more than an hour, but my 
glasses showed an empty, treeless 
world for miles beyond. If the com- 
mandos did come our way they would 
probably trek by night; we should 
hear them arrive and laager about 
dawn, and sunrise would have seen us 
well on our way to our own men. 

Just at dusk that evening we rode 
along the lee of the ridge upon which 
our poor home was. Frikkie was rid- 


ing the roan. He was leading his own 
animal, for a single horse could not be 
left grazing alone, to be picked up, 
perhaps, by any wandering rebel, or to 
stray off in search of companionship. 
When we passed under the highest 
point of the ridge I stopped and sent 


Frikkie to the top, for he could spy 
in both directions from there. I took 
the led horse from him, and he threw 
the roan’s reins over the neck to the 
trail on the ground—the accepted in- 
struction to every trained veld horse 
to stand still. I watched the boy’s slim 
figure against the sunset sky in the 
west as he turned about, searching the 
veld through his binoculars, though it 
was really getting too dark for prism 
glasses. He called out that nothing 
was moving, and presently came lightly 
down the steep slope in the gathering 
dusk. As he reached his horse the 
beast turned his quarters to him and 
walked away; and when I put my horse 
across to check him he lifted his head 
and trotted off. 

This was a new, but not unexpected, 
trait in an already depraved charac- 
ter. Some horses, though they are in- 
veterate strayers, are easy to catch 
when you do come up with them; 
others are very difficult to catch, al- 
though they seldom go more than a 
mile from the camp; this hectic de- 
generate apparently combined both 
these bad habits. 


An hour after dark the horse had 
not turned up, though our own reliable 
animals were knee-haltered and turned 
loose for a time with their nose-bags 
on as decoys. At dawn he was not 
visible in any of the shallow valleys 
we could see to the east of the ridge; 
and to our surprise and concern he was 
not in the valley where the water was 
and where the camp had been. 

Our own horses were knee-haltered 
short and let go, and we spent a care- 
ful hour examining the margin of the 
pool, but there was no narrow spoor 
to show that the roan had been down to 
drink during the night. I spent the 
morning with our horses and on the 
look-out, while the boy cut a wide 
semi-circle round to the south and west 
of the water. He came in at mid-day, 
certain that the truant had not gone out 
in those directions. Then Frikkie took 
over the sentry work, and I set out to 
cover the remainder of the circle. I 
worked methodically along the soft 
ground of the valleys outside the range 
of an area already fouled by the spoor 
of our own animals, and where I would 
find the roan’s tracks at once. From 
time to time I climbed one of the low 
ridges, for the boy was to spread a 
light-colored saddle blanket over a 
prominent rock on the side away from 
the water as a signal if he saw either 
the lost horse or any one approaching. 

That evening, when I got back to 
camp, I found two Griquas sitting over 
the coals with Frikkie. They said 
they were shepherds, and they may 
have done a little of that congenial 
work recently, but they looked to me 
more like sheep-stealers. They were 
wild people from the Orange River, 
and I was sure they had never been 
any sort of farm laborers. However, 
they were friendly enough and prom- 
ised to help in the morning. The horse 


‘had then been without water since the 


morning of the previous day. He had 
not strayed away, for at sunset he must 
have been still within four or five miles 
of the camp; if he had intended busi- 
ness we would have cut his outgoing 
spoor during the day. Horses were 
too valuable in that country, and at that 
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time, for the loss of even such a three- 
cornered abomination as the pink horse 
to be taken lightly. 

Morning showed that the horse had 
net been to the water during the night. 
He had then been forty-eight hours 
withou water. The only thing was to 
take up the spoor where the animal 
had last been seen, and so stick to it 
till he was found. The Kalahari bush- 
men have the reputation of being the 
finest trackers in South Africa, but 
these two cross-bred Griqua bushmen 
gave us an incomparable exhibition of 
skill. I have had some experience of 
that game, and Frikkie was a master, 
but these savages astonished us. 

Inch by inch the spoor was picked 
out from that of the other animals. 
No proved mark was abandoned until 
the next was certified, often only an 
inch or two away. The only slight help 
they had was the rare and very faint 
mark where the trailing reins had 


touched the ground. The first hun- 


dred yards took probably an hour to 
cover, but when the spoor reached 
comparatively clean ground the work 
was easier. At this point Frikkie got 
the water bags and some food and 
joined the bushmen, for it was possible 
that the horse, driven by thirst, had 
taken jt into his head to travel far dur- 
ing the previous night. 

Late that evening the trackers re- 
turned with the horse. He was ema- 
ciated and weak, but otherwise quite 
well, though for some days his back 
was tender from the continual “sweat- 
ing” of the saddle blanket. His spoor 
showed that he had spent the first 
night and day wandering about the low 
ridges and hollows not far from our 
camp, and that the night before he 
had commenced to journey away into 
the empty country to the east. Some- 
where about dawn of that third day his 
trailing reins had hooked up on one of 
the few bushes in that country strong 
enough to hold him, and there he was 
found by the bushmen, the picture of 
a natural misery, and too dejected to 
take much notice of his rescuers. Noth- 
ing but his own gloomy thoughts had 
prevented him from going down to the 


water at any time, or to the companion- 
ship of our camp. 

Thirty-six hours after this we were 
back with the main column. It is not 
necessary to add that we were glad to 
get a bath and a generous meal, and 
that I took the first opportunity of 
handing over the parti-colored straw- 
berry to troop duty. 

In the first of these two offenses it 
is clear that the white-legged roan was 
animated by spite. Such malevolence 
is rare enough, but his second perform- 
ance is much more remarkable. I offer 
three alternative explanations. The first 
is that it was just stupidity. I have 
the poorest opinion of the intelligence 
of the horse, as distinct from instinct. 
It is professor Lloyd Morgan, I think, 
who defines instinct as “the sum of in- 
herited habits,” and this may be ac- 
cepted as a sound definition. Elemen- 
tary necessity, to say nothing of in- 
stinct or intelligence, should have 
driven him to the water soon after he 
had obtained his freedom. He could 
not have forgotten where the water 
was. If his normal mental process 
was so dislocated by the fact of the 
saddle on his back without the pres- 
ence of the masterful human in it, then 
he was a fool of the first class. 

The second solution I offer is that 
his action was prompted by roguery; 
for even a very limited intelligence 
would have warned him that he would 
be captured if he ventured near either 
the water or the camp. It may be that 
when his reins hooked up he was on 
his way to the free water at Ramib. 
The third explanation is that he was a 
little daft. In a long and varied ex- 
perience of horses I cannot really re- 
member one so afflicted, though I had 
a pack-mule once that I am certain was 
a harmless lunatic. You may take 
your choice of these alternatives; for 
my part I incline to the second. 

John Ridd’s wisdom led him to ex- 
press the opinion, upon the memorable 
occasion when John Fry was bringing 
him home from Blundell’s School at 
Tiverton, that “a horse (like a woman) 
lacks, and is better without, self-re- 
liance.” 





Darius Ogden Mills 


HE career of Darius Ogden 
Mills, both as a pioneer and 
banker in California and later 
as financier in New York City, 
is most interesting and stands as a 
model for young men of this generation 
who would succeed through hard work 
and genuine integrity. He took a 
prominent part in the upbuilding of the 
State of California from 1849 until the 
day of his death in 1910, always show- 
ing a keen interest in the welfare of 
the West, even when absorbed in his 
many Eastern business affairs during 
the latter part of his life. In his early 
activities in Sacramento and San 
Francisco he was an important man. 
In San Francisco, after the earthquake 
and fire of 1906, he was one of the 
first to rebuild, on a large scale. 
Darius Ogden Mills was born in 


Westchester County, N. Y., Sept. 5, 
1825. He had a good common school 
education, supplemented by courses in 


the academies at North Salem and Os- 
sining. At fifteen he began to earn 
his living as a clerk in a small general 
store in New York City, where he re- 
mained for six years. At twenty-one 
he entered the Merchants’ Bank of 
Erie County, Buffalo, where he became 
cashier, and later part owner in the 
institution. 

At this time glowing reports were 
constantly being circulated throughout 
the East about the wonderful opportu- 
nities in California. Two of Mr. Mills’ 
brothers had already gone West; and 
it was only natural that he should feel 
drawn in that direction. He decided 
to make an experimental trip and took 
passage to California by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. Here he was 
forced to remain, with thousands of 
others, waiting for a ship bound for 
San Francisco. Finally he went down 
the South American coast, and shipped 
from Callao to San Francisco, taking 
with him a considerable amount of 
stores which he disposed of advan- 
tageously. From San Francisco he 
went directly back to New York, hav- 
ing laid his plans for a future career. 


In 1850, he disposed of his interests 
in the Buffalo bank, and started again 
for California, where he established 
himself in the general merchandising 
and banking business in Sacramento. 
This enterprise prospered from the 
start, his first year’s operations netting 
him a clear gain of $40,000. The Gold 
Bank of D. O. Mills was founded in 
Sacramento as a natural outgrowth of 
the “Eastern Exchange” department of 
his business. The bank was a great 
success, and is now one of the strong- 
est financial institutions in the West. 
Through its medium, he was enabled 
to enter many new business ventures 
in mining, railroading, timber lands 
and supply expeditions. The gold ex- 
citement in the Comstock mines was 
the next thing that attracted Mr. Mills’ 
attention, and he took up the develop- 
ment of the Comstock Lode in Ne- 
vada, and soon acquired valuable and 
extensive timber holdings in that 
neighborhood. The California quick- 
silver mines also interested him, and 
he obtained large interests in other 
mines. 

On September 5, 1854, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Jane T. Cunningham, the 
daughter of James Cunningham of 
New York, also a pioneer and a ship- 
owner. It was Mr. Cunningham who 
sent the famous ship, “Senator,” 
around the Horn. In 1864, Mr. Mills 
assisted in the foundation of the Bank 
of California. He was a large owner 
and was elected the first president of 
the bank, retaining his office for nine 
years. In June, 1873, he retired from 
the active management of the bank to 
look after his own affairs. The bank 
then fell on bad times, and Mr. Mills 
was again elected president by the 
stockholders, and within three years 
he succeeded in placing the finances 
of the bank again upon a firm founda- 
tion. 

In 1889, two years after resigning 
from his second term as president of 
the Bank of California, Mr. Mills went 
to the East to live, and established his 
business in New York. Mr. Mills be- 
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lieved in the great future of California, 
and left as a legacy to the State such 
financial institutions as the Bank of 
California in San Francisco and the 
bank in Sacramento which bears his 
name—the National Bank of D. O. 
Mills & Co. The Mills Building on 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, 
was erected by him. The Millbrae 
Dairy in San Mateo County was also 
founded by him, as it was his desire to 
provide a model dairy where pure milk 
and cream could be furnished and 
where prize dairy stock could be bred. 
When Mr. Mills transferred his activi- 
ties to the East, he still retained his in- 
terest in his investments, and the in- 
stitutions he had founded in the West, 
and retained also a residence here. In 
addition to his material benefactions 
to the West, he left something even 
more valuable, and that was the mighty 
work he helped to accomplish in build- 
ing up the social and economic struc- 
ture of the State. 

While living here, he was a regent 


of the University of California, which 
he endowed with a chair of philosophy. 
He was also trustee of the Lick Obser- 
vatory, and from time to time furnisheg 
this institution with funds, as well as 
giving the Observatory its great photo- 


graphic spectroscope. He also  fur- 
nished funds for a temporary observa- 
tory in Chili, where field work was be- 
ing done under the direction of the 
Lick Observatory. 

Shortly after Mr. Mills was estab- 
lished in New York, he erected a model 
office building on Broad street, oppo- 
site the Stock Exchange. This edifice 
took the name of the “Mills Building,” 
and was the forerunner of the many 
large office structures which have con- 
tinued to be erected in that city. He 
was one of the first to be interested in 
the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
which was probably the first great 
power company that was organized in 
this country. 

Aside from his financial projects, 
Mr. Mills has, no doubt, secured as 
great recognition throughout the 
United States from his activities in the 
realm of art, science and philanthropy 


—and it is for these reasons that his 
name will be remembered, when per- 
haps his large banking achievements 
have been forgotten. In New York, 
Mr. Mills was trustee of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, and of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and 
was also chosen president of the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 

In philanthropy his greatest achieve- 
ment was the Mills’ Hotels. These 
were founded somewhat after the sys- 
tem of the Rowton houses in London, 
but differed in many details. In these 
hotels a poor man may get a whole- 
some meal and a night’s lodging in 
pleasant surroundings for a nominal 
sum. Mr. Mills was also interested in 
the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, which provided model dwelling 
houses for families. 

With the advancing years Mr. Mills 
continued his active participation in 
the business affairs begun during his 
earlier years. Even at seventy-six he 
was vigorous and clear minded, and 
his financial interests at this time in- 
cluded such important responsibilities 
as the directorship in the Erie and 
New York Central and other railroads, 
the Bank of New York, the Morgan 
Trust Company and other such insti- 
tutions. At this stage of his life he 
headed a syndicate to purchase an im- 
portant railroad that ran from the min- 
ing districts of Eastern Washington to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Mills died suddenly of heart 
trouble at his Millbrae home on Jan- 
uary 3, 1910, at the age of eighty-five. 
The Millbrae property was purchased 
by him in the early ’50’s, where the 
home and dairy now stand, and he al- 
ways continued to take a great interest 
in this beautiful spot, which still be- 
longs to the Mills’ family. It was here 
that Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, his daugh- 
ter, and his son, Ogden Mills, make 
their California home. 

In every phase of his character and 
in the deeds he accomplished, Mr. 
Mills stands as a worthy example to 
the younger generation of business 
men. His composure was never ruffled 
by petty annoyances or by financial 
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shakeups. Nothing could cause him 
tc take hasty action. He had all the 
born characteristics of the captain of 
industry, being gifted with the ability 
to dispose quickly of the details of 
business brought before him to trans- 
act. His was the gift of seeing op- 
portunities and turning them, with 
Midas-like touch, into pure gold. His 
was the strength to seize and the abil- 
ity to co-ordinate. His was a judg- 
ment that was ripe; and with it went 


a knowledge of men that enabled him 
to secure from them the very most in 
loyalty and service. He accomplished 
a great creative work in American in- 
custrial life that continues to live af- 
ter him, because he created wealth— 
did not destroy it in his own search for 
the precious metal. In fact, he was one 
of the few men of great wealth of 
whom there has never been any intima- 
tion that his fortune was obtained by 
grinding and oppressing the poor. 





A “Back to Nature’ Maiden 


By Edith Kinney Stellmann 


HILE in this progressive age 
there are many young women 


engaged in agricultural pur- 

suits, Miss Grace Elliott, 
rancher, owner and sole operator of the 
Hillcrest Ranch, has some very distin- 
guishing traits. 

In the first place, Miss Elliott left 
a wealthy and fashionable home to 
earn her own living, because of her 
spirit of independence. She first be- 
came a nurse, but her love of out- 
door life caused her to’relinquish this, 
after some years, to take up ranching. 

Miss Elliott is the daughter of Henry 
Elliott, known the country over as the 
champion of the fur-bearing seals. To 
prevent the extermination of the 
bachelor seals, Mr. Elliott devoted a 
life time of effort and sacrificed a for- 
tune. Though opposed by many prom- 
inent men, including David Starr Jor- 
dan, he finally secured the passage of 
laws preventing the capture and de- 
struction of these seals for a term of 
five years. 

Miss Elliott lives entirely alone, 
save for her bull dog, on her high hill 
above Sunol, Alameda County, culti- 
vating olives, grapes and apricots. She 
does all her own work, even to the 





Miss Grace Elliott 


chopping of firewood. Her house is in 
two sections; the living room, screened 
perch and kitchen form one building, 
while her sleeping apartment is in the 
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top of a tank house, the lower floor of 
this is guarded by her bull dog, whose 
fame as a “scrapper” reaches all over 
the valley below. 

Miss Elliott finds no time to be 
lcenely, though she often stops in the 
midst of work to enjoy the surpassing- 
ly lovely view, which she finds from 
every point on her ranch. The fruit 
orchards stretch below her to the town, 
several miles distant, intersected, here 
and there, by picturesque canyons, 
with their immense oak and buckeye 
trees. 

Miss Elliott does not leave her 
ranch during the long, rainy season, 
except for occasional week-ends, de- 
voted partly to business, though she is 
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constantly being importuned by her 
town friends to participate in their so- 
cial activities. She is taking the Uni- 
versity Extension courses in vine and 
olive culture, and devotes practically 
all of her time when confined within 
coors to study. 

A direct descendant of the famous 
John Elliott, known as The Apostle to 
the Indians, Miss Elliott inherits the 
sturdy dauntlessness of her father’s 
family, but in appearance and manner 
bears a closer resemblance to her 
vivacious Russian mother. Mrs. El- 
liott is the daughter of a former Rus- 
sian governor of Alaska, where she 
and Henry Elliott met and were mar- 
ried. 





In the Realm 


“Hawaiian Legends of Volcanoes, Col- 
lected and Translated from the Ha- 
waiian,” by W. D. Westerfelt, au- 
thor of “Legends of Old Honolulu,” 
etc. 


The Hawaiian Islands are the thea- 
tre of the most stupendous exhibition 
on the earth of volcanic eruption, so it 
is quite natural that the aboriginal na- 
tives early personified the tremendous 
forces they visualized in the immense 
and tremendous outbursts of the pent 
forces beneath the crater. Eventually 
the weird and uncanny mysteries sur- 
rounding these forces were formulated 
into simple tale forms, the themes cov- 
ering remarkable adventures, miracu- 
lous escapes, conflicts with the de- 
mons that lived deep down in the won- 
derful lava. Out of these original tales 
came a series of deeds of heroic sac- 
rifice, loyal devotion, all thrilling sac- 
an intense passion. It is these tales 
that the author has put into shape. 
Great care has been exercised to pre- 
serve the spirit, ideals and form of 
these ancient tales narrated by the abo- 
rigines, and handed down through the 
generations. A large number of phe- 
nomenal geological facts regarding the 
Hawaiian Islands are set forth in a 
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lucid introduction to the book, so that 
the reader may picture the extraordi- 
nary volcanic background of these le- 
gends. 

Freely illustrated with photographs. 

Price, 12mo, $1.50 net. Small, $1 
ret. George H. Ellis Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


“Towards an Enduring Peace, a Sym- 
posium of Peace Proposals and Pro- 
grams, 1914-1916.” Compiled by 
Randolph S. Bourne. 


Franklin H. Giddings in a succinct 
introdution sets forth a number “of 
agreeable presumptions which un- 
doubtedly influenced individual and 
collective conduct” when the great 
war burst on the world; these presump- 
tions lay between the practical and the 
aspirational, with the rule of reason 
between. The world has_ recovered 
from great disasters before now, and 
will recover in this instance. Rational 
control of affairs is still on the map 
despite what has occurred, so Mr. Gid- 
dings asks the question: By what 
power shall conscience and reason be 
reinforced and the surviving forces of 
barbarism driven back? All but one 
answer seems to be shot to pieces. 
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That answer is conscience and reason 
are effective when they organize ma- 
terial energies, not when they dissi- 
pate them in dreams. Conscience and 
reason must assemble, co-ordinate, and 
bring to bear the economic resources 
and the physical energies of the civi- 
lized world to narrow the area, and to 
diminish the frequency of war. There 
must be a specific plan, concrete, prac- 
tical, a specific preparedness, a spe- 
cific method, a plan drawn forth from 
the situation as the war makes and 
leaves it, not imposed upon jit. There 
must be a composition of forces now in 
operation.” 

Published by the American Associa- 
tion for International Concilliation. 


“The Men Who Wrought,” by Ridg- 
well Cullum, author of “The Night 
Raiders,” “The Way of the Strong,” 
etc. 

Tales by this well known author are 
always full of stirring action with men 
vf red corpuscles in their blood, and 
women who have daring spirits and 
wills of their own. The background of 
this volume is the war zone in Eu- 
rope, a background which readily fur- 
nishes a round of thrilling adventures 
and complications. It opens with the 
meeting of a strange and beautiful wo- 
man with the hero, and the introduc- 
tion of a mysterious inventor who en- 
deavors to sell the plans of a new idea 
in submarines to the hero’s father, one 
of the biggest ship owners in Eng- 
land. With such a captivating start 
the plot worms its exciting way through 
startling adventures to facing the prob- 
lem, Where shall the government of 
Great Britain be placed? 

Price, $1.35. George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


“The National Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 


can Biography.” Edited by Distin- 

guished Biographers. Vol. XV. 

This new volume covers the import- 
ant biography of the present time and 
embraces all the leading men of promi- 
nent endeavor from U. S. Senators to 
learned scientific societies and religi- 
ous organizations. 


The detailed description of the life- 
work of these subjects is a character- 
istic feature of the National Cyclope- 
Cia, and carrying out this idea through 
the entire realm of American history 
and biography has produced a com- 
prehensive record of American pro- 
gress and achievement. 

This volume contains all the mem- 
bers of the Naval Consulting Board of 
the United States not published in the 
preceding volume. 

In the field of aviation a full ac- 
count is given of Samuel P. Langley’s 
experiments in aerodynamics, his un- 
successful attempts to fly a heavier- 
than-air machine, and Glenn Curtiss’s 
achievement with Langley’s apparatus 
only two years ago. A notable con- 
temporary of the Wright brothers was 
John J. Montgomery, whose biography 
is here published for the first time. A 
description of the gyroscope stabilizer 
for aeroplanes is given in the biogra- 
phy of Elmer A. Sperry, it being the 
first authoritative and complete ac- 
count of this Wizard. of the Gyroscope. 
The leaders in all bankers, financiers 
and all professions, industries, etc., are 
all set forth in the same pithy, com- 
prehensive fashion. 

James T. White & Co., New York. 


“A Hidden Well, Lyrics and Sonnets,” 
by Louis How. 

There are numbers of edifying 
verses in this little volume, and they 
touch attractive themes that hold the 
imagination, both here and abroad. In- 
deed, several numbers of the selection 
are translations of several notable for- 
eign poems. Lyric and the sonnet are 
the two forms used with nice discrimi- 
nation by the author. 

$1 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 


“Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet,” 
by Masaharu Anesaki, M. A., Litt. 
D., Professor of the Science of Re- 
ligion at the Imperial University of 
Tokio. 

In the preface the author states: “To 
the intrinsic interest of the life of Ni- 
chiren as a Buddhist reformer of the 
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thirteenth century, may be added the 
fact that there has been a noteworthy 
revival of his teachings and spirit in 
modern Japan,” through the conver- 
sion and writings of Chogyu Takay- 
ama, once called “the WNietzche of 
Japan.” The author edited Taka- 
yama’s writings, and was thus brought 
in closer touch with the Nichiren’s 
faith and thoughts. This little volume 
was the result. Deep gratitude to Pro- 
tessor Isaiah Royce and Professor 
George F. Moore of Harvard, where 
the author was professor of Japanese 
literature and life, 1913-15, for the 
suggestions regarding the interpreta- 
tion and cast of the manuscript. 
Harvard University Press, 
bridge. 


Cam- 


“Republican Principles and Policies: 
A Brief History of the Republican 
National Party,” by Newton Wyeth. 
The object of this volume is to out- 

line the origin, progress and achieve- 

ments of the Republican National 
party. Sixty-two years have passed 
since Republicans met “under the 
oaks” at Jackson and organized the 
party. Within a decade it was strong- 
ly on its feet, and for half a century, 
less two terms, it was in the saddle. 

The author sets forth the leading as- 

pirations and constructive legislative 

and executive work which he deems 
most worthy in the rise and success of 
the party. He believes that the stal- 
wart and sterling characters of the 
founders of the party endowed it with 
the spirit which carried it through the 
five decades. 

Illustrated by Joseph Pierre Nuyt- 
tens. The Republic Press, Chicago. 


“Geraint of Devon,” by Marion Lee 

Reynolds. 

Although romance, the foundation of 
this narrative poem in blank verse, is 
cld, the interpretation is new. The 
Geraint here pictured is very differ- 
ent from the hero of the medieval and 
the Tennysonian versions. He is 
younger, more eager, more sensitive; 
he has a finer comprehension of beauty 
and a greater reverence for it. He is 


possessed by a yearning after that 
bright, unattainable Faeryland which 
lies “at every rainbow’s ending,” not 
suspecting what in the end Alarin 
learns, that not even in Faeryland can 
the soul be content. 

$1.25 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 


“Something Singing,” by Margaret 

Perry. 

There is a gaiety which is sadden- 
ing, and a sadness that cheers. Here is 
a sweet sadness wiiose undercurrent 
is peace and hope. The poet is con- 
scious of the essential loneliness of the 
soul, and the sacrifice which it must 
pay for companionship. But there is 
“something singing’”—bravely, and, in 
spite of a faltering note now and 
again, triumphantly—every step of the 
way. The author has chosen for the 
most part the simpler verse forms— 
lyrics, quatrains, sonnets—in the more 
usual meters. A few excellent trans- 
old 


lations preserve some exquisite 
world melodies. 
$1.00. Sherman, French & Co., Bos- 


ten. 


“The Castle Builder,” by Etta Merrick 
Graves,” author of “Mosaics of 
Truth in Nature,” etc. 

Romance, the natural atmosphere of 
castles, is present in the little village 
at the foot of the White Mountains, 
where love finds and loses its own. 
The warm glow of mother love glori- 
fies the castle, and mystery, the attrac- 
tion of castles, furnishes a lure until 
the happy “ever after” is reached. 
There are contrasting conditions of 
heights and depths in the process of 
castle-character-building, with its. trag- 
edy, uncertainty, mystery, pain and 
fear. Yet in spite of all that tends to 
tear down the walls, the upbuilding 
process continues, and so real is the 
drama of life it seems as if beyond the 
covers of the book the building were 
still going on among characters in our 
midst. 

$1.25 net. 

Boston. 


Sherman, French & Co., 
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SUNSET 
Route 


to the EAST 


Most Romantic Railway 
Journey in America — 


“Sunset Limited” 


(No Extra Fare) 


From San Francisco (Third St. Station) 
5:00 P. M. Daily 


Quickest Time to New Orleans 


Via 


Los Angeles, Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio 
and Houston 


Compartment Drawing-Room Observation Car 
and Pullman Standard Sleepers to New Orleans 


Through Pullman Tourist Sleeper to 
Washington, D. C 


The “Apache Trail , 


Rail and Auto side trip, Maricopa to Bowie 
via Phoenix, Roosevelt Dam and Globe 
through “Oldest America” 


THROUGH SLEEPER: 


Globe to El Paso 
Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 
Connects at New Orleans with trains to Hast- 
ern cities, also with Southern Pacific’s splendid 
steamers to New York, sailing Wednesdays and 
Saturdays; and to Havana, Cuba, Saturdays. 


Unexcelled Dining Car Service. 
Automatic Block Safety Signals 


For Fares and Berths, Ask Agents 


Southern Pacific 


Write for Folder on the Apache Trail of Arizona 
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‘A household word even in childhood. 


BAKER’S COCOA 


has for several generations been widely known for its good 
alities of purity, wholesomeness and delicious flavor. It has 
real food value. Ask your grocer for the genuine Baker’s Cocoa. 
Made only by 
WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 Choice Recipe Book Sent Free Dorchester, Mass. 
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